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Visiti Toilette. | specks with a damp cloth as soon as seen. When | used, put it into the water, and not on the flannel | ammonia to soften the water should be used. A 
isiting Toilette. | there is not a superabundance of servants, this | used to wash it. Avoid it altogether if possible. | tea-spoonful to two quarts of cold water is suf- 
TTAHIS graceful costume is made of sapphire 





can be done without any great expenditure of | Soap turns white paint yellow, and if often or free- | ficient. 
blue plush and satin. The demi-polonaise | strength by devoting an hour or so each day to | ly used, removes the paint itself altogether. Hot If paint is quite dirty and greasy, warm water 
of plush extends in long panels in front, and | one room, or by going over one or two rooms a | wateralso yellows white paint, and unless the paint | —not hot—with a little more ammonia will re- 


forms a basque behind. The round skirt of sat- | week in regular rotation. In this way the much- 
in has narrow pleatings down the front, with | dreaded semi-annual house-cleaning loses half its 
plain sides and wide pleatings of plush behind, | 

A large satin sash passes through slashes in | fresh look much longer. This way of cleaning white paint makes it look | use a little soap. When ammonia—or, as some 
front, extends over the hips, and is tied behind. | In cleaning white paint, if any soap must be | very.fresh, and saves soap and fuel. Only enough | think, soft-soda—is used, the paint must be rinsed, 


is so dirty as to need serubbing, should not be used. | move the grease, unless dropped on hot or left 
Cold water, with a little borax or ammonia in it, | unnoticed a long time. Then, if necessary, one 
| terrors, and ‘wood and’ paint retain their new | and a clean piece of soft flannel, is far better. | must resort to the scrubbing-brush, and perhaps 





Pleatings of the satin are down the front of 
the corsage and on the sleeves. Old gold and 
sapphire chenille fringe in great cords like 
ropes, with a quadrillé heading, trims the back. 
Gold plush buttons. Directoire poke bonnet 
of old gold plush, lined with blue shirred sat- 
in, and trimmed with blue and gold ostrich 
feathers; strings of old gold. 





Foundations for Slippers.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
: See illustrations on page 789. 

Turse foundations are worked on canvas in 
cross stitch with worsteds in the colors given 
in the description of symbols. 


Crochet Foundations for Shawls, 
Scarfs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 789, 

Turse foundations are worked with zepliyr 
worsted. Fig. 1 is worked in Afghan stitch 
with a raised design; this well-known stitch 
is worked in pattern rows of two rounds each, 
in the first of which the stitches are taken up, 
and in the second of which they are worked 
off. For this foundation work a chain of the 
requisite length, and take up the stitches for 
the 1st round of the first pattern row; in the 
2d round, at which the raised design begins, 
alternately work off 4 st. (stitches) together, 
and crochet 10 ch. (chain stitch); work both 
rounds of the following pattern row as in or- 
dinary Afghan stitch, passing by without no- 
tice the 10 ch. in the preceding pattern row. 
Continue to work these two pattern rows al- 
ternately, but in every following second one 
take up two stitches from the middle 2 of the 
10 ch. in the 3d pattern row below, slipping 
these 10 ch. under the 10 ch. directly above 
in the preceding round, and, in order that the 
number of stitches may not be increased, pass 
by the vertical vein on each side of the 10 ch. 
in the preceding pattern row. 

Fig. 2 is worked in rounds back and forth 
on a foundation of the requisite length in 
the following manner: Ist round.—1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on every foundation st. 2d 
round.—1 ch., *« 1 sce. around both upper 
veins of the next st. in the preceding round, 
then for one of the pattern figures take up 2 
st. from. both upper veins of the next st., 
drawing them out rather loosely, and winding 
the thread around the needle after the Ist; 
work off these 2 st. together with the inter- 
vening thread with 1 st., take up 1 st. from 
the same st., and work off the 3 st. now on 
the needle together; repeat from *. 3d 
round.—Alternately 1 sc, on the sc. before 
a pattern figure in the round preceding the 
last, working through the two loose loops tak- 
en up in the last round as shown by the illus- 
tration, and 1 sc. around the sc. in the preced- 
ing round:above the pattern figure, taking in 
the vertical vein on that figure as indicated by 
the arrow-head in the illustration, 








GLEANING FROM EXPERIENCE. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
UCH time and strength are needlessly 

expended .in cleaning: the wood-work in 
our rooms, and the appearance of the wood is 
often injured. rather. than improved by it, be- 
cause many housekeepers: imagine that much 
soap and the expenditure of all the strength 
they can spare with the scrubbing-brush is the 
only way by which the desired state of clean- 
liness can be secured. This is a mistaken 
idea. By careful dusting, so that dust can 
not have a chance to settle long on any part 
of the wood-work, and through dampness ad- 
here closely, much hard work can be avoid- 
ed. And hard work may also be lessened ma- 
terially by the wiping of finger marks and fly 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 


and wiped dry immediately, and only a small 
space washed at a time before rinsing. This 
is a slow process, and can in almost all cases 
be avoided by removing any grease spot im- 
mediately. 

In cleaning grained wood use clear warm 
water and a clean white cloth. Be careful 
and not have the water hot, as that will leave 
white spots. Wash only a small place at a 
time, and wipe dry as fast as a spot is wash- 
ed. Wipe with a clean white cloth. Colored 
cloths stain the wood, or give a dingy look to 
the graining. Wet no more at a time than 
can be dried immediately, as drops will settle 
on the wood, and make the whole look dull, 
old, and streaked if left to dry by the atmos- 
phere. It should be rubbed till perfectly dry, 
changing the cloths as soon as wet. 

If grained wood has been very much neg- 
lected, or left till greatly soiled with greasy 
fingers, or defaced by fly specks, a very little 
hard soap must be put into the first water, 
and that will necessitate more careful rinsing 
and drying. But, if possible, avoid using the 
soap, even if it may require a little more time 
and labor to cleanse the wood, for soap tar- 
nishes the varnish, however skillfully it may 
be applied. On no account put the soap on 
the cloth. 

Gilding in cornices, or on any part of the 
wood-work, must be carefully guarded from 
being touched by the water or wet cloth when 
cleaning a room; nor should it be wiped even 
with the cleanest cloth: that will deaden and 
take off the gilding. A feather brush will 
remove the dust better than anything. If the 
gilding unfortunately becomes spotted, only 
an expert at regilding can with safety attempt 
to renovate it. 

The finest furniture will be soon defaced if 
it do not receive careful attention very often. 
The very best will not be injured by washing 
with a soft sponge wet in clear cold water. 
Squeeze the sponge gently so that the water 
will not drip, and then rub the furniture with 
it, penetrating into all the fine carving; then 
take a soft chamois-skin, and wipe and rub as 
dry as possible, taking care to dry all the 
moisture from every seam and crevice, even if 
necessary to get at it by wrapping the chamois- 
skin on the point of a blunt stick or ivory 
crochet-needle. As the rubbing and drying 
proceed, when the chamois becomes quite 
damp, wring it between two dry cloths to ab- 
sorb all the moisture possible, and polish off 
lastly with a clean dry skin. 

If varnished work becomes defaced, and 
begins to show white spots, take equal parts 
of linseed-oil and turpentine, put them in a 
vial, shake till thoroughly incorporated, then 
pour in small quantities on a soft cloth, and 
apply to the spots. Repeat till the color is 
restored, and then with another clean soft 
cloth wipe the mixture off carefully. In 
deeply carved furniture, if the dust has settled 
so as to be difficult to remove, use first a stiff- 
haired paint-brush to get out as much of the 
dust as possible before using the wet sponge ; 
then roll the sponge up in the hand, and rub 
it into the carving two or three times; rinse, 
and rub dry with the chamois, and finish off 
by wrapping the dry skin over the ivory needle, 
and drying every damp place in the carving. 
This need not take more time than is occupied 
in telling it. If the furniture is often dusted, 
it will not require any more, and it will look 
fresh and bright for years with such care. 

If hot water or spirits of any kind have been 
spilled on furniture or varnished wood, it will 
turn white in spots, and become greatly defaced. 
Take two table-spoonfuls of sweet-oil, one 
tea-spoonful of vinegar, and half a tea-spoon- 
ful of turpentine; shake these well together ; 
wet a soft piece of flannel in this mixture, and 
rub the spots with it. They will then disap- 
pear, leaving the furniture as good as new. 

If at any time desirable to give pine tables 
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an oaken color, or the wood-work of a room, it 
can be done without calling in a painter. Wash 
the wood carefully in a solution of copperas dis- 
solved in strong lye, in the proportion of a pound 
of copperas to a gallon of lye; when the wood 
is dry after having been thus thoroughly satu- 
rated with this wash, oil it, and it will look fresh 
and nice for a year or two, when it can be re- 
stained and again oiled. Often, when not sub- 
jected to hard usage, the color will remain un- 
dimmed for several years, only requiring to be 
oiled occasionally. The color may be put on 
with a short-bristled brush, or, the hands being 
protected with thick buckskin gloves, the wash 
may be applied with a cloth, which will saturate 
the wood more evenly. It will blister the hands 
if they are not well protected. 

Oil-cloths washed in hot water or in soap-suds, 
or with a brush, will look dingy when dry, and 
soon crack and peel off ; but when always washed 
in lukewarm water with a piece of soft old flan- 
nel, and wiped perfectly dry each time, they last 
much longer, and will retain their young looks 
down to old age; and it greatly improves their 
appearance to use half milk and half water. 
Skim-milk, if not sour, is just as good as new 
milk. This makes oil-cloth look as if varnished. 
Neither soap, hot water, nor brush should ever be 
used on it. 

In cleaning matting, wash twice during the 
summer with salt and water—a pint of salt to 
half a pailful of warm soft water; dry quickly 
with a clean soft cloth. Treated in this way, the 
matting will not grow yellow. Or, if preferred, 
apply a thin coat of varnish to the matting. 
That will make it more durable, and greatly im- 
prove its appearance. If varnished, it will not 
need washing. Now and then wipe with a wet 
cloth, and dry quickly. Use white varnish on 
white matting. Be sure and have the varnish 
thin, or the matting will crack. 

It often happens that the wood-work on doors, 
particularly near the handles, will become quite 
dirty and badly stained by the frequent running 
back and forth of careless children. In these 
cases it is sometimes found impossible to remove 
the marks with cold water or without the use of 
soap, however undesirable, If this occurs, throw 
two table-spoonfuls of pulverized borax into a 
pail of hot water, and wash the paint with it. 
Do not use a brush; but if found impossible to 
remove the marks in this way, then soap must be 
resorted to. Rub the soap on the cloth, and then 
sprinkle over the soap dry powdered borax, and 
rub the spots faithfully, rinsing with plenty of 
water. By washing wood-work in this way the 
paint will not be injured, and the borax will keep 
the hands soft and white. Borax is not half as 
freely used in domestic labor as it would be if 
all its usefulness were better known. Its help 
in increasing the cleansing properties of soap, 
and at the same time correcting its corrosive tend- 
ency, is one of its most valuable properties. 





HOMESICKNESS. 

ERHAPS there is no sensation so dishearten- 
ing or so demoralizing to the mental and 
physical system as homesickness. It is not neces- 
sary that one should be in a foreign land in order 
to experience the sensation. In fact, one may 
feel at home in the Arabian desert, or among the 
ruins of Baalbec. It is the uncongeniality of the 
surroundings which predisposes us to the malady 
rather than removal from familiar scenes and 
faces. The disease has no respect for persons ; 
it more often seizes the idle than the busy. The 
king on the throne suffers, perhaps, from its 
quaims when he remembers the haleyon days 
before the cares of state beleaguered him; the 
poor-house tenant may feel a sickening yearning 
for the home she has never known, which has 
never existed for her ; the little child droops away 
from his mother; the withered crone has mo- 
ments of unutterable pain when she recalls rthe 
hearth-stone where the embers have been ashes 
for half a century ; the old are homesick for their 
youth, the days of their strength and their prime, 
when the “world was all before them where to 
choose,” when success was not so assured, or fail- 
ure not so certain—the days when children hung 
about their knees, and daily anxieties environed 
them ; homesick, perhaps, for the very worries 
which they have outgrown, for the little trials 
which belonged to the hours of their activity, for 
the hopes that time has dispelled, for the caress- 
es of dear dead hands, “the sound of a voice 
that is still.” To-day seems alien and sunless to 
the homesick heart which lives in the yesterdays. 
But if age is sometimes smitten, neither is youth 
exempt. The young sicken for what the future 
may bring—for the fame that is so long in com- 
ing; for the recognition, the happiness, the ro- 
mance, it promises. That longing, baffled feeling 
which haunts us when some good that has been 
promised or paid is squandered or withheld is a 
form of the disease familiar to most of us, which 
comes to us upon some strain of music which the 
incense of “the meanest flower that blows” may 
revive. Who has not been touched by it in re- 
visiting scenes that were once a part of our every- 
day look-out—the old homestead that has passed 
to strangers, the orchard where we learned the 
sweetness of stolen fruit, the church where we 
repeated our little prayers, the school-house where 
we made acquaintance with fractions and the fer- 
ule, or the garden gate where we parted with our 
first lover? It may be that the masculine mind 
is less susceptible than the feminine to this sen- 
timent of homesickness. Man is oftener master 
of the situation. If his conditions displease him, 
he has the power to re-arrange them—to give the 
kaleidoscope of life another turn; if the “mad- 
ding crowd” offends him, he can pack his valise, 
and go on a ranch, where “the sound of the church- 
going bell the valleys and rocks never heard” ; 
and if country life grows distasteful, he may seek 
his fortune abroad, and medicine homesickness 

with the infinite variety of the universe. 
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NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


A new Serial Story for Girls, by Mrs. JOHN 
LILLIK, entitled 


MILDRED’S BARGAIN, 


and a new and fascinating Serial Story for Boys, 
entitled 


TEN WEEKS WITH A CIRCUS, 


will be begun in No. 58 of YOUNG PEorLeE, és- 
sued December 7. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 





No. 56 of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
November 23, is the Thanksgiving Number, and 
contains a bountiful Thanksgiving feast for its 
young readers. It opens with an engraving from 
Str JosHuA REYNOLDS’s exquisite painting of 
“ Little Samuel,” and this is accompanied by an 
article from the pen of the Ruv. BRADFORD K. 
Peirce, D.D. “ Zhe Boy General” is continued, 
and in this number the mystery of “ Who was 

Paul. Grayson ?” is solved. The peculiarly sea- 
sonable features of the number are“ Fim's Thanks- 
giving,” by SYDNEY Dayre; “ Mfrs. November's 
Dinner Party,” by AGNvS CARR, é/lustrated by 
Jessie Curtis SHEPPARD ; “ Zhe School-Boy’s 
Vision,” a poem by MARY D. BRINE; “ Bringing 
Home the Thanksgiving ‘ Punkin,” a sketch by 
Woorr; and Little Tommy as a Wish-Bone, 
one of STULI’S funniest pictures. In this num- 
ber 2s also given detailed instructions of how to 
build an Ice-Boat, with drawings of every part ; 
while one of the most attractive features of the 
number is Miss C. A. NORVHAM’S charming full- 
page picture entitled A Little Antiquity.” 





BLACKMORE’S NEW STORY. 





A new Serial Story by the popular novelist R. 
D. BLACKMORE, entitled 


CHRISTOWELL, 


will begin in HARVER’S WEEKLY early in De- 
cember. 





MISS THACKERAY’S NEW STORY. 


The present Number of the BAZAR contains 
the first installment of a charming new Novelette, 


entitled 
FINA’S AUNT, 


by the favorite novelist Miss Thackeray, author 
of “ Old Kensington,” “ Miss Angel,” “ Da Capo,” 
“ The Village on the Cliff,” etc., etc., which will 
be continued weekly without interruption to the 
end. This story ts in the happiest vein of the ac- 
complished author, and promises a rich holiday 
treat to the readers of the BAZAR. 





tar Our next Number will contain a COMBI- 
NATION PATTERN AND EMBROIDERY SUPPLE- 
MENT, with numerous rich and effective Designs 
Jor Hall, Drawing-Room, Library, and Bedroom 
Rugs, Table-Covers, Curtains, Towels, Hassocks, 
Footstools, Slippers, Lambrequins, etc., etc. ; and 
full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Ladwes’ Mourning Dresses, Bonnets, Wrappings, 
and Lingerie; Winter Street and House Dresses 
and Cloaks ; Evening Toilettes ; Opera Hoods ; 
Jerseys ; Girls and Boys Suits ; Crochet Shawls, 
Hoods, and Coats ; Fancy-work, etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





0@™ Mrs. Linron’s charming Story, “ My 
Love,” és omitted this week in consequence of the 
non-arrival of the advance sheets from England. 





POOR RELATIONS. 


“ TT is a melancholy truth,” says DICKENS, 

“that even great men have their poor 
relations ;” but it seems to us that it is more 
sad to reflect that small men are provided 
with the same abominations. The great 
man may perhaps stand upon his own dig- 
nity, and carry his poor relations along with 
him without finding them a hurt or hin- 
derance; his greatness adds a lustre to their 
insignificance, which in no wise detracts 
from his importance; he floats on the top 
of the wave, and takes them in tow. But 
there is nothing for the small man to do ex- 
cept to grin and bear them; there is little 
or nothing in his internal economy to miti- 
gate the affliction, unless he should happen 
to possess that virtue which is able to con- 
vert misfortunes into advantages, which 
enables him to make use of his indigent 
friends, or to regard their vulgar circum- 
stances with indulgence or indifference. 
One hardly knows, meanwhile, if there is 
anything to choose between the poor rela- 
tion who is servile, and after the pattern of 
Uriah Heep, or she who is inaccessible and 
afraid of patronage, who holds you at arm’s- 
length, lest you should presume too much 
upon the accident of her poverty or your 
consanguinity ; to whom one would dare of- 





fer only the choicest gifts; whose double dis- 
tilled sensitiveness takes alarm at the slight- 
est familiarity. Perhaps, however, in order 
fully to understand the situation, and to 
make just allowance for pride which is over- 
weighted and humility which is slavish, it 
would be necessary for each of us to be a 
poor relation once in a lifetime to look at 
existence through her spectacles; to suffer 
her slights, ber embarrassments; to wear 
second-hand clothes, accept second-hand at- 
tentions; to be the person whom it is always 
safe to overlook with no fear of retribution ; 
obliged to receive favors, and continually 
from the same source; to let talent become 
sterile for lack of fertilizing opportunity ; 
to waste one’s sweetness on the desert air 
of obscurity: Perhaps such an experience 
would make us more tender and more con- 
siderate of the poor relation when she comes 
inourway. Hath not a poor relation senses, 
affections, passions, no less than a Jew? 
If you wound him, shall he not bleed? If 
you tread on him, shall he not turn? Is his 
sight so obscured by poverty that he does 
not know injuries and selfishness from ca- 
resses and generosity? Is he so chastened 
by want that he accepts insults with grati- 
tude? No doubt it is oftener our own con- 
sciences rather than any disagreeable trait 
or unuttered censure which render the poor 
relation offensive to us; her very existence 
is a tacit reproof of our own self-indulgence 
and luxury; the ghost of her necessities re- 
fuses to be laid, but haunts us with an al- 
most unreasonable pertinacity ; and though 
it is the fault—or virtue—of our own organ- 
ization, the fact that she remains a living 
rebuke to us does not increase our enjoy- 
ment of her society. 











“ESTHETIC DRESS. 


\ HAT is esthetic dress? In almost every 

letter I receive in my London home from 
my lady friends and relatives in America I find 
this question. The inquiry sometimes comes 
from women of fashion who devote most of their 
time and all of their money to the obtainment of 
novelty in dress ; but quite as frequently the query 
is made by sober-minded women who are wearied 
and disgusted with the vagaries of fashion, and 
are eager to settle down into some rational form 
of habiliment which shall free them from the 
tyranny of the present burden of kilted flounces, 
fixed draperies, and tie-back skirts. For several 
years past reports of the graceful and esthetic 
mode of dressing of a certain class of English 
women—women of high culture, whose written 
authority on art is Mr. Ruskin, and whose art 
ideals are the romantic canvases of Burne-Jones 
and Whistler—have reached America; but all no- 
tions of the dress itself seem to be vague in the 
United States. 

There is no way of rendering esthetic dress an 
exclusive production; and the principal reason 
why it will be fought, as the saying is, “tooth 
and nail,” by all venders of ready-made costumes, 
is that the peculiarity and subtle charm of #s- 
thetic dress consist in its being the invention of 
the wearer—her own expression of beauty in this 
wise, as a painting or a statue would be, were she 
capable of executing those works of art. You 
may search Regent Street, Bond Street, and Ox- 
ford Street from end to end, and fruitless will 
be your inquiries for esthetic dress. In the com- 
munity where it originated, where the school of 
esthetic principles in every walk of life was 
founded, where it flourishes grandly, and rap- 
turous students are every day added to the ranks, 
you will not find a shop-keeper or a dressmaker 
to understand what you are talking about when 
you speak of esthetic dress, “These are the 
latest Paris dresses,” says the Kate Nickleby of 
to-day at the present Madame Mantilini’s fash- 
ionable establishment; and she proceeds to ex- 
hibit an expensive and complicated production 
whereon fringes, lace, beading, ribbon bows, and 
other bedizenments figure. Objection made to 
this, the young lady offers you their book of fancy- 
dress pictures; colored plates from Paris repre- 
senting Madame Schneider as she appeared in the 
Grande Duchesse, La Petite Theoin La Jolie Par- 
Sumeuse, and the tragic Madame Lafontaine in 
Marie Stuart. In my own search for an esthetic 
gown I entered the store of the dressmaker who 
I knew had made a number of them for one of 
the most ardent devotees of the new mode of fe- 
male clothing. When I asked her if she could 
make me an esthetic dress, the face of this skill- 
ed seamstress was a blank. She did not know 
what I meant, nor did the explanation “ art dress” 
enlighten her. Referring to her own achieve- 
ments and the lady who wore them, she smiled 
with the pleasure of a tardy comprehension. 
“Oh, now I know what you mean,” she answer- 
ed. ‘Those dresses were made after old engrav- 
ings. I shall be very happy to copy any pic- 
ture you may bring me.” Further chat revealed 
the fact that engravings of the rarest and most 
costly kind were often intrusted to her by her 
wealthy customers in order that she might repro- 
duce the costume. Once she had had a sketch 
by Millais which she was told was worth a hun- 
dred guineas, One of her patrons, a well-known 
beauty, wore nothing but what was designed for 
her by Burne-Jones—an artist unpurchasable for 
such service, except by the claim of friendship 
and deep interest in the subject. Of course all 
these works of art are cautiously withheld from 
the gaze of the casual customer ; nor is the dress, 
when made, on any account to be exhibited. 

I have still not faced the question, What is 
esthetic dress? It is really a most difficult one 





to answer, because the dress varies greatly, ac- 
cording to individual caprice. The prevailing 
French mode of corset bodices and complicated 
drapery is eschewed, of course, but not merely 
because these are the present fashion, The 
stiff farthingale - distended skirts, long peaked 
waists, and stuffed-epaulet sleeves of Elizabeth’s 
day are as great horrors to the eye esthetic as the 
pin-back skirt, the frills and furbelows, of the 
contemporaneous Parisian fashion. 
dress is, above all things, flowing, unrestrained. 
The best fashioned one is the one which has the 
least fashioning about it. Its glory consists in 
its fine color, its mass of harmony of curving 
lines, 

My search for makers of the dress who knew 
what they were aiming at—that is, poetical ex- 
pression—when they were engaged in making it, 
was rewarded at last. From an art-embroideress 
(a lady of birth, but without fortune) I obtained 
the address of some lady dressmakers whose taste 
and refinement were to be relied upon. How in- 
delible are the marks of caste in England! The 
moment this lady dressmaker entered the room 
I saw she was a “ born” lady, though she depend- 
ed for her daily bread on dressmaking, while the 
other person (she who had told me about the 
engravings), though she was richly dressed and 
had not altogether a vulgar manner of speaking, 
was but a woman of the low classes, and such 
would ever remain. The shape of the features, 
the beautifully modulated voice, and a certain 
dignity of bearing unmistakably mark the gentle- 
woman; and were all other signs of her birth 
lacking, you may observe this decided claim to 
equality with her customer, whatever their differ- 
ence of fortune: she sits down while talking to 
you. The other woman, though she might even 
not be polite to you, though she even did not care 
to receive a lady’s order, would never dream of 
committing the unheard-of rudeness of seating 
herself in a customer's presence. 

“You are making the wsthetic dress ?” I asked 
this lady. But the question was unnecessary. 
She was wearing it herself. 

“T am just finishing a charming one now,” she 
said; and tapping a bell, she sent for it. 

It was indeed an esthetic dress, and to describe 
it will be to answer the oft-repeated question. 

In material it was a rich plush, a fabric dear 
to the eye of an artist, for it is not only richer in 
appearance than the most costly velvet, but re- 
flects a thousand variations of light and shadow 
with a sheeny brilliance greater than that of satin 
itself. Its color was of a glorious silvery gray— 
the gray of a streamlet rippling along under the 
shadow of sweeping tree boughs, but dashing here 
and there against some obstruction which lashes 
its surface into foamy patches. Holbein, Velas- 
quez, would have gloried in such a gray, and 
would have caught every glow upon its changing 
surface. Its cut was most artistic, yet simple be- 
yond belief in these days of upholsterer’s confec- 
tions displayed upon the human form, instead of 
the wooden frame-work of a bed or sofa. The 
body and skirt were all one great piece, the latter 
unmarred by an inch of trimming, save a narrow 
quilling of satin of the same shade which was 
barely visible around the bottom. It swept away 
in a lengthy train, and was confined at the waist 
by nothing but two shirrings, or lines of gathers. 
There may have been some goring as it narrowed 
toward the waist, but there seemed none, for the 
front breadth was full, exactly the same as at the 
back and hips. The repeated rows of shirring, 
such as have been seen on dresses for some time 
back in America, were not used here. Being stiff 
and formal, they are quite as inartistic as any 
box-pleating, knife-kilting, or what not that has 
been recently worn, and would be entirely inad- 
missible upon an esthetic dress. 

I have described this gown to the waist. The 
fashioning at the neck was of corresponding sim- 
plicity. In fact, the two rows of shirring were 
repeated at about the point where the throat fin- 
ishes and the shoulders begin, or rather below 
that, for a small tucker of lace was to be inserted, 
which was to be drawn with a lutestring ribbon 
together at the base of the throat. No made 
ruchings bought by the box, no cast-iron frills. 
All was individual, expressive. 

“And the sleeve ?” I asked, for the gown was 
still devoid of these necessary parts. 

“The lady has herself sent us a design of the 
sleeve,” she said, rising and going to a desk. 
Opening a drawer, she brought forth a small pen- 
and-ink sketch delineating by a few hasty but as- 
sured strokes the shape of the sleeve. “This 
will give you an idea of what I want,” was writ- 
ten under the sketch in the large angular hand 
peculiar to English ladies. A wide soft puff ex- 
tended from the shoulder to the elbow of this 
sleeve ; from the elbow to the wrist it was quite 
tight, and must have required buttons to enable 
the wearer to pass her hand. 

Upon the waist of the dress where it met the 
lace tucker at the neck was a small turned-over 
circular collar of the plush, and this was enriched 
with the only adornment tolerated by Ruskin in 
his instructions on dress. It was embroidered in 
silks of the same shade in a delicate art pattern. 

“ About her waist the lady will wear a silver 
belt, with a chatelaine of silver of antique work- 
manship—a family relic.” 

O moonlight! O Tennyson! Why, this garb 
might serve for Mariana in the Moated Grange, 
for the Lady of Shalott, for the princess to whom 
“home they brought her warrior dead.” 

“One question more. This lady—she has a 
slender figure ?”’ 

“Oh yes,” replied the lady dressmaker. “As 
slender as a reed, and quite as graceful.” 

Alas, I fear I must say that there will always 
be this drawback to esthetic dress! For its full 
perfection it requires a charming figure. Stout la- 
dies may be imposing, magnificent, in a “ Worth” 
costume. Youth and fragility alone can brave 
the simple outlines demanded for the attire of a 
heroine by Burne-Jones ! Otive Logan, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WINTER BONNETS, 


HE small close bonnet and the large quaint 
poke are the favorite bonnets this season ; 
the former is for dress, and the latter for gener- 
al wear. The small bonnet has been adopted by 
young ladies, to the entire exclusion of round 
hats for dressy occasions, even the becoming fur 
beaver Gainsboroughs having been relegated to 
misses and children. Plush remains the favorite 
material both for the foundation of the bonnet 
and its trimmings. There is an effort to intro- 
duce uncut velvet, but it has an elderly look, and 
is without the lustrous sheen that now finishes 
all stylish fabrics. It is, however, very hand- 
some on pale shades of blue or of rose, with pom- 
pons of blue and silver for trimming. White 
plush bonnets are perhaps the most popular of 
all for full dress, and are often trimmed with two 
rows of fluted gold-lace around the front and 
back, while the feathers are white ostrich tips 
and gilt pompons. The plush is put over the 
front in and to the edge of the crown in a clus- 
ter of thick corrugated folds that extend from 
ear to ear across the top; these folds stand up- 
ward, and are quite distinct, but it would detract 
from the style of the bonnet to puff the plush, or 
tie it in the great knots and bows used last year. 
The top of the bonnet is flat, the crown is well 
defined, and the entire trimming is massed iow on 
the left side. This trimming consists merely of 
three small ostrich tips that curl forward and out- 
ward, or else two or three pompons are placed 
stiffly against the left side. Sometimes an orna- 
ment of gilt or of steel catches the folds togeth- 
er in the middle of the front of the bonnet, giv- 
ing the effect of an Alsacian bow. Strings are 
on all bonnets, and these are now tied in a mam- 
moth bow directly under the chin—not behind or 
on one side, as they were last year. Bonnets of 
black plush studded with large gilt beads, or with 
the crown covered with a net-work of steel beads, 
are worn by older ladies; the pompons are then 
of black feathers tipped with gold. For plain 
wear ladies buy a glossy black beaver bonnet for 
$1 75, and put some bias plush inside the brim 
for facing, turning it over broadly on the outside 
for trimming; some tips quite low down, or else 
three of the inexpensive silk pompons on one side, 
complete the bonnet. If it is desirable to intro- 
duce color, this must be done in the strings, or 
the tips, or pompons. Figured ribbons are very 
popular for strings, and are now sold at popular 
prices in the stylish widths of from two to three 
inches. There are brocaded ribbons of solid col- 
ors in good designs of sprays or of blocks for 50 
cents a yard, while others of lighter quality, yet all 
silk, are as low as 28 or 30 cents. These small 
bonnets are so easily made that ladies are doing 
their own millinery, and allowing themselves as 
great a variety of bonnets as they did when 
Fanchons were in fashion. A bit of the brocade 
left over from a walking suit is the foundation of 
many new bonnets, as it will either cover the 
crown smoothly, or else it is pleated to form a 
soft crown, or it may be twisted in with a bit of 
satin to cover the brim. The large fur beaver 
pokes are equally easy to trim, as they require no 
facing in the brim, and merely need a long plume 
twisted around the crown, or else some folds of 
the plush with which the costume is trimmed. 
The newest poke bonnet has the brim shelving 
downward instead of upward, as in the Cabriolet 
pokes. This is very becoming to young faces 
with small features, and is even worn by elderly 
ladies whose gray hair is elaborately dressed in 
front; but this, like all the poke shapes, should 
be avoided by ladies who have large heads, or 
who wear large coiffures, as it makes the head 
look out of proportion with the rest of the figure 
by reason of its great size. 


NEEDLE-WORK FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The holiday gifts that are to be completed at 
home are naturally the first to be purchased, and 
the fancy stores are already thronged with ladies 
in search of novelties for decorating with artistic 
needle-work. For large pieces such as Tambre- 
quins, table-covers, chairs, or cushions that are to 
be wrought with English crewels and silks the 
materials most used are felt cloth, satine, momie 
cloth, and plush. Felt comes in rich shades of 
red, olive, blue, old gold, sage green, and drab ; it 
is two yards wide, and costs $1 50 to $2 a yard. 
A mantel lambrequin with table-cover to match 
is very handsome in two shades of felt, such as 
two olive or two blue shades, and is also used in 
contrasting colors, such as drab with red felt, or 
turquoise blue with dark cardinal, A vine of fern 
leaves with daisies or other wild flowers runs the 
whole length of the lambrequin, and forms a bor- 
der on the table-cover ; the edges are then scalloped 
and pinked, and trimmed with tassels or else sat- 
in balls of the many colors used in the embroid- 
ery. Begun, with materials for completing, such 
a lambrequin costs $8 50 to $12, and the table- 
cover from $6 to $12. Momie cloth is not as wide 
as felt, and is all cotton, at $1 50 a yard, or else 
the expensive mixed silk and worsted momie cloth 
is used, at $6 a yard; the latter is both durable 
and handsome for table-covers in old gold and 
red shades. An old gold table-cover of momie 
cloth, with the design in appliqué and in crewel- 
work, and bordered with red plush, is very effect- 
ive; it will cost, begun, with materials for fin- 
ishing, about $25. Satine is also used for such 
covers, and is especially handsome in old gold 
shades, where it looks like the real cloth of gold, 
and should have some tinsel and beads in the em- 
broidery. Satine lambrequins and bands for the 
top and bottom of curtains are wrought in crewels 
alone, or else mixed with silks of lighter shades, 
in tapestry stripes, or in designs of scrolls, or in 
tile patterns, and look as if copied from some 
quaint dado or frieze. Upholstery fringes of 
—— colored worsteds are sold for trimming 
tables, chairs, and other embroidered pieces. The 





fringes cost 30 cents to $1 25 a yard, according 
to their width and design; some have chenille 
combined with them, and others are mixed silk 
and worsted. A great deal of appliqué cloth dec- 
oration is used on felt lambrequins, covers, ete., 
as it is effective, and much more easily done than 
embroidery. Chenille outlining is also rapidly 
done, and is very pretty when following the shapes 
of vases, jars, or pots, or of great wheels, stars, 
and fern leaves. In combination with appliqué 
cloth figures very showy work is done by laying 
on a bold design seven strands of crewel caught 
down at intervals of a third of an inch with gold 
silk. For small tables, for bric-a-brac, or for five- 
o'clock tea are covers of gold satine, with a cluster 
of field flowers begun near one end; with mate- 
rials for completing, this costs $4 50 to $5. Such 
a table scarf may also be thrown over the back 
of a chair to serve as a very decorative tidy. 

For tea-table covers the new English cloth call- 
ed Zulu cloth is also used. This is all cotton, and 
is like white momie cloth, The designs wrought 
upon it copy porcelain tea-cups, saucers, and 
vases, showing the willow pattern prettily, or else 
Satsuma designs. Tidies are made of this Zulu 
cloth, and are shown stamped with designs from 
Pinafore and the Pirates of Penzance ; these are 
also nice for tea-tray covers, and cost only $1 35, 
stamped for working. Small doyleys in the same 
designs are $2 a dozen, ready for the needle. 
The prettiest doyleys, however, are done on smooth 
glazed linen with black silks, or colored, or else 
the finest crewel is used for outlining quaint lit- 
tle figures of old-fashioned children, scenes from 
nursery rhymes, etc. This outlining is the sim- 
plest back-stitching, and is easily done by inex- 
perienced needle-women. Splashers for protect- 
ing the wall-paper behind a wash-stand are done 
in the same way on thicker linen, and cost $1 25, 
without materials, 

Many beautiful things are shown wrought with 
Arrasene, which is woollen chenille that has a rich 
effect as if made of feathers; this is as beauti- 
fully shaded as silk chenille, and is less expen- 
sive, costing only 10 cents a skein. The newest 
tidies are of cheese-cloth or scrim like that used 
for curtains, and which is called in Europe Con- 
gress canvas. The tidy has lines of drawn-work 
at intervals, and is fringed at the ends; between 
the drawn-work are stripes of flowers wrought in 
natural colors. Curtains are artistically embroid- 
ered in the same way, or else with bauds across 
the top and bottom. 

Among other pretty things for gifts are sofa 
cushions with appliqué-work and crewel embroid- 
ery; stripes for the centre of easy-chairs done in 
crewels and floss; and baskets of various kinds 
—scrap baskets, jewel baskets, wall-pockets, toi- 
lette cases, hair-receivers, and catch-alls. These 
are decorated with gay needle-work, and are of 
quaint design ; one represents the old oaken buck- 
et, while another is merely a small wooden pail, 
but is painted by hand, and is trimmed with sat- 
in gathered at the top to make it in basket shape. 
Gilded baskets are very handsome in hexagon 
shapes, with felt lambrequins and gay tassels for 
trimmings. Pompons of silk are the newest trim- 
ming for baskets, but tassels and silk acorns are 
still used. Letter cases of satin, paper racks of 
ebony, whisk-broom cases embroidered, and pen- 
wipers in fan and butterfly shapes are shown for 
small gifts. 


FOR TRANSFERRING SILK ORNAMENTS. 


A very simple process is in use by which col- 
ored pictures may be applied to silk so perfectly 
that the ornamentation is mistaken for hand 
painting. The pictures of flowers, fruit, etc., are 
printed in oil-colors on especially prepared paper, 
and may be arranged in designs to suit the taste. 
They are transferred by simply moistening the 
back of the picture with water, and pressing it on 
with a hot iron. This decoration is used for the 
silk covers of mouchoir cases, for screens, fans, 
card-cases, cushions, toilette bottles, boxes, ete., 
prepared for holiday gifts, and as it is so much 
easier done than hand painting, ladies are using 
it for decorating the panels, collars, pockets, and 
sashes of dresses. This is prettily carried out on 
a dinner dress illustrated on the first page of 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. XIU. 


LOW COIFFURES, 


Low coiffures, very simply arranged, are worn 
on most occasions, whether for morning or. for 
full dress, and by both old and young ladies. 
The hair on the top and sides is dressed to show 
the outline of the head, and when any false pieces 
are added they are very slight and natural-look- 
ing. If the front hair is thickly set, and the 
forehead low and broad, it is fashionable as well 
as becoming to wear smooth hair brushed back 
low behind the ears in the simplest way. If the 
forehead is too narrow and high, a small tress on 
each side of the parting is cut short, and worn in 
waves or half-rings on the forehead, in order to 
make it look lower, but these créve-coour locks 
must not extend down beside the ears, All fluffy 
crimping is discarded except by blondes, and it is 
not used by them if the natural hair or the false 
scalpette is thick enough to make luxurious waves. 
Dark hair is worn smooth, or else in large loose 
natural-looking waves, or, if it is very scant, it is 
laid in the water waves that require very little 
hair, and are plastered down by bandoline. The 
large waves are made by putting up the hair on 
hair-pins at night in the old-fashioned way ; two 
tresses are put up on each side, in order to carry 
the waves very far back. Bangs are more worn 
than at any time since they were first introduced, 
but should be confined to very young ladies and 
children. Waved Pompadour rolls are liked for 
gray hair, but are necessarily confined to those 
who have a low Greek forehead. At the hair- 
dressers scalpettes made on white net that is 
scarcely visible at the seam are shown in nat- 
ural imitation of all the styles just described. 
For the back hair it is best to buy soft, long, 
even switches, imported just as they are cut 





from the head of some peasant girl, or else a 
switch mounted on six short stems that permit 
the necessary braiding of two plaits, each of 
which has three tresses. This switch forms the 
double loop now so much worn low on the nape 
of the neck, or it may be rolled in two coils be- 
hind the ears, or else the plaits may be crossed 
like the letter X, and form two loops below, with 
perhaps some soft puffs at the top. Round coils 
are not worn, but the braid is crossed back and 
forth low behind the ears in the way seen on Ger- 
man peasants. Natural curly hair is commended 
for switches when light weight is required, as this 
hair is fluffy, and two ounces will make as good a 
show as four of straight hair. The Roman braids 
are liked for very young ladies; these are two 
hanging braids plaited two-thirds their length, 
and caught together by a flat gold brooch. Gray 
hair remains most costly of all, and is worn in 
more elaborate coiffures, with long loops, bows, 
and some soft finger puffs. Shell, ivory, and sil- 
ver combs are shown for the back hair, with side 
combs to match. The shell combs in amber and 
in dark hues are best liked in large balls. Ivory 
combs are carved in flower and arabesque pat- 
terns, and also in cameo designs. Silver combs 
are more slender than others, and are inlaid with 
gilt. Long dagger-shaped ornaments of shell and 
large hair-pins of shell or of gilt are worn diago- 
nally through the back hair, or else two are cross- 
ed in the shape of the letter X; these also serve 
as bonnet rests for the small capotes that are now 
worn so far back on the head that they are in 
danger of slipping still farther if not supported. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; ARnoup, Constaste, & Co. ; 
A. Sevig; Patm & Fecurerer; and L. Saaw. 





PERSONAL. 


THe able and always well-informed corre- 
spondent of the New York World telegraphs 
from London, under date of November 13, the 
following interesting literary intelligence: ‘* Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s new novel, Endymion, will be 
published toward the end of this month. It has 
been generally reported and believed that Mr. 
GLADSTONE was to figure largely in its pages, 
and possibly to be mentioned in as uncompli- 
mentary fashion as Professor GoLDWIN SMITH 
was in Lothair ; but I am enabled to state upon 
the very best authority that this is not the case. 
There will, however, be several pungent sketches 
of well-known men and women of the day. The 
Lone@Mans have paid the immense sum of £10,000 
for the manuscript. No such price was ever 
heard of before for a novel, and I understand 
that Lord BEACONSFIELD is so much pleased 
with this liberal treatment that he has promised 
the same enterprising firm a novel to succeed 
Endymion, for which he has been offered similar 
terms. The interest of the literary, of the social, 
and I may add of the political world, is concen- 
trated on this new book, and I have heard that 
the first edition will be ‘of not less than 20,000 
copies.”” By special arrangements with the 
Lonemans, Endymion will be issued Friday, No- 
vember 26, by the Hanpers, in their “ Franklin 
Square Library,’ and on the same day by the 
APPLETONS in 12mo form. It is safe to predict 
that the sale of the novel in this country will 
not fall behind that in England. 

—The sermons of Mr. Moopy, the evangelist, 
have been translated into Arabic, and the mis- 
sionaries read them to the Syrian converts fre- 
quently. 

—The French Jesuits have opened a new col- 
lege in England, at Canterbury. The faculty are 
all French, and only French youth are to be 
taught there. 

—There is no monument or tablet to SHELLEY 
at Spezia. Perhaps the place that he immortal- 
ized is itself a sufficient memorial. 

—Miss ANNE Hampton Brewster, the author 
of the musical novel Compensation, has been mak- 
ing the Swiss tour, exploring the haunts of S1s- 
MONDI, and the bed-chamber of Madume Réoa- 
MIER, and dating her letters from the writing- 
table of Madame De Strait. 

—At the début of Mile. De BRessouue, in La 
Somnambula, the Princess of Wales was dressed 
in black, with the single addition to her toilette 
of brown gloves. 

—What the exquisite sensibilities of the Eng- 
lish reporter are may be judged from the printed 
statement of one of them concerning a clerical 
error, which, as he says, was ‘‘so monstrous a 
one—to wit, the Duchess of Westminster termed 
the Duchess of Westmoreland—that I shuddered 
when I read it!” 

—M. Henri RocHeErForr has taken to writing 
novels in the school of M. Zoua. 

—Frau Laves, the Charlotte of Werther, has 
just died at a great age, leaving a grandson, 
George Laves, who hus already some fume as 
a historical painter. 

—It is said that the reading of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin fired the heart of the Emperor of Russia 
with the resolve to destroy slavery and serfdom 
in his empire. 

—Mr. Tuomas Brassey has just purchased 
sixty-four thousand acres of Canadian soil in the 
neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains. 

—The advance sheets of Lord BEACONSFIELD’s 
new novel Endymion were recently laid before 
the Queen by his private secretary, Lord Row- 
TON, for her opinion in relation to its treatment 
of political matters. 

—The Duke of Hamilton signalized his arrival 
in Paris by féting nine hundred poor families— 
there being none at home—giving them all 
clothes, food, and money. Just before leaving 
Scotland the Duchess of Hamilton with her own 
gun shot two stags and several brace of birds. 

—The daughter of the ex-Khedive was recent- 
ly married to Daoup Pasha, a brave but savage 
soldier who paid off debts to the amount of half 
a million dollars before his wedding, which he 
could well afford, as the bride brought him, be- 
sides ready money, seven palaces and forty thou- 
sand acres of land. 

—Mr. Crrus W. FIELD, on starting for his tour 
round the world, ordered his Christmas dinner at 
Shanghai. 

—The Queen has given Lady Mountmorrzs, 
whose husband was shot by his tenantry in Ire- 
land, a suite of apartments in the Hampton Court 


Palace. 
—That Yankees are not the only people who 





practice adulteration may be known froin the 
statement of Mr. Mepuurst, a British official in 
China, who recently wrote that fifty-three thou- 
sand pounds of willow leaves were being made 
ready to be mixed with teas at one port alone. 

—aiee thousand acres of farm land belongin 
to the Duke of Marlborough have been deserte 
by the farmers, and thrown unused on the own- 
er’s hands; and a similar state of things in War- 
wickshire, Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire gives 
at, uneasiness to the British landlord in gen- 
eral. 

—Baron RoruscuHip, the head of the French 
branch of the family, is usually at the bank be- 
fore his clerks are. His wife wears but little 
jewelry, and his daughter Bettina has passed 
a successful examination as a teacher. 

—A favorite paragraph with Lucretta Mort, 
when her autograph was asked for albums, was, 
‘*In the true marriage relation the independ- 
ence of the husband and the wife is equal, their 
dependence mutual, and their obligations are 
reciprocal.’ 

—A great deal of time had been spent, it is 
said, in hunting up musical authorities in order 
to discover the air of ‘‘ The Brides of Enderly”’ 
in one of JEAN INGELOW’s poems, when it oc- 
curred to somebody to ask the writer of the 
poem, who then owned that there never was 
any air of that name outside her own brain. 

—The Hieernsons, Hates, Briumers, Low- 
ELLS, and others, of Boston, have united in a re- 
quest to Mr. Levi THAxTer, the husband of 
CELIA THAXTER, to give some public and dra- 
matic readings of Bkown1n@’s poems, of which 
he has long been an ardent student. 

—A grandson of Henry Cuay, bearing the 
same illustrious name, who was one of the How- 
gate Expedition, spends the winter at Ritten- 
bank, Greenland. 

—Mrs. Rospeson, who returns from Europe 
this year, and resumes her Washington life, is a 
woman of marvellous charm of manner and per- 
son. She is tall, large, and commanding in fig- 
ure, with a dazzling blonde complexion, fine fea- 
tures, large deep blue eyes, and hair prematurely 
white. She has one of the richest and most cul- 
tivated soprano voices off the stage in America. 

—Mrs. GREATOREX and her two daughters 
pass the greater part of the coming winter in 
Algeria, which has been found so fine a field for 
artists. 

—Dr. B. Joy Jerrrigs, in testing the children 
in the Boston schools in relation to color-blind- 
ness, finds the boys much more deficient than 
the girls. 

—Mrs. GARFIELD has refused to let her pho- 
tograph be sold or her likeness engraved. Her 
eldest boy recently wrote home that he should 
respect his father just as much “ even if he were 
nothing but a Congressman all his life.”’ 

—OLE BULL bequeathed the greater portion 
of his jewelled decorations and medals, which 
were given to him by kings and emperors, to the 
museum of Bergen, Norway, Among them is 
the golden crown, ornamented with diamonds 
and pearls, given him at San Francisco. 

aie Tuomas GovuLD, the sculptor of the 
beautiful statue of the West Wind, and the bass- 
relief of Hamlet’s Ghost, has just finished a 
heroic statue in bronze of King KAMEHAMEHA 
I. of the Sandwich Islands, which is to be erect- 
ed at Honolulu. 

—M. De La Lonpe is acting in conjunction 
with Sir JoHN MacDONALD in relation to the set- 
tiement of Immigrants from Alsace and Lorraine 
upon a tract of land in the northwest of the 
Canadian Dominion. 

—The judges who hung the old Salem witches 
would have their hands full of business there 
now. Professor Morse has just arranged at the 
Peabody Academy of Science an apparatus by 
which it is expected that the museum will be 
heated by making use of the rays of the sun. 

—Mrs. Hicks-Lorp, who has discarded her 
mourning, has been lately the guest of Lady 
DuDLey. 

—B1isou Heron is said to have developed into 
a large and stout woman. She is living in stu- 
dious retirement, and, as her mother was, she is 
a strict Catholic. 

—The tirst wife of the Bishop of Maryland, 
who is now about to marry Miss Lucy HuNTER, 
was a lady twenty years older than himself, who 
made his christening gown. 

—The Marquis of Lorne telegraphed congrat- 
ulations to HANLAN on his victory in the recent 
Thames sculling match. 

—Mr. LONGFELLOW, President Extot, Profess- 
or Bowen, Dr. Psasopy, and a number of other 
prominent scholars have united in a testimonial 
to Dr. GOULD (the nephew of Hannau F. GouLp), 
the astronomer in charge of the observatory of 
the Argentine Republic, complimenting him on 
the skill and success with which he has conduct- 
ed a great scientific enterprise which has ami- 
cably united two republics, and shed lustre on 
American astronomy. 

—At the late naval review, Mrs. Hayes, with- 
out any nervousness, fired the starboard broad- 
side of the training-ship Minnesota, and the Miss- 
es Evarts and Scuurz touched off the other 
broadside. 

—At the gillies’ ball given by the Queen at 
Balmoral lately, the Grand Duke of Hesse, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Lord Frrg, Sir 
BaRTLE FrRERE, and others of distinction were 
among the guests, and the Queen danced several 
reels, the first for many years. 

—Mr. Henry Hountineton, the American vice- 
consul at Florence, is described by James JacK- 
SON JARVES as handsome, genial, active, and 
with brilliant prospects. He has just establish- 
ed a street railway in Florence, with the help of 
Belgian capitalists. 

—CLARA Morris will, when on the stage, 
speak to the people about her, and give direc- 
tions to the leader of the orchestra, all in full 
possession of herself, and in the next moment 
will throw herself into her part, shed real tears, 
and thrill the hearer, as if ‘* possessed’’ by quite 
another person. 

—Upon a late anniversary of WASHINGTON 
ALLSsTon’s birthday, the New England Womeu’s 
Club gave an entertainment. The parlors were 
decorated with many of ALLSTON’S rarest works 
and unfinished sketches; a bust of tue painter 
was in a prominent place, and near it was his 
uncleaned palette just as he left it, with brushes 
and paints. Letters to him from WorDsworTH 
and COLERIDGE were read, a poem by Mrs. Hows, 
reminiscences by WiLLiIAM Story and Miss 
Peasopy, letters from Mr. WHITTIER and oth- 
ers, and remarks were made by Rev. WILLIAM 
HENRY CHANNING, who was connected with ALL- 
STON by marriage, 
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Monogram. 

THis monogram is worked on batiste or linen with 
fine embroidery cotton in satin, tent, and knotted 
stitch, 

Hat and Bonnet Frames, Figs. 1-8. 

Tues illustrations represent some of the newest 
shapes for winter hats and bonnets, which are cover- 
ed with plush, velvet, 


worked with pink or blue in several shades, and the 
point Russe with olive and. bronze silks; the corner 
figures are worked in tent stitch with bronze, and in 
point Russe with olive and fawn-color, The cushion 
is edged all round with silk cord in the colors of the 
embroidery, and finished at the corners with loops and 
tassels as shown by the illustration. 


Black Satin Round 
or satin, and trimmed Hat. 
to suit the individual - We . Tuts coquettish round 
taste. f ’ pg , HRs 4 : : hat is of black satin. 
Black Satin Poke The crown is soft, and 
Bonnet. the brim is fully gath- 
ered. A bow of satin 
Tus poke bonnet with a steel buckle is 
of biack satin has a , on the left side. A 
pleated crown with Fig. bunch of red and gold 
the same satin extend- plumes begins at the 
ing over the brim and forming the back, crosses the side, and 
lining. A scarf of Surah surrounds falls low in front. 
the crown, and is passed under the 
chin to tie on one side. A long 


shaded ostrich plume completes the 
trimming. 


Watch Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis watch case, which Fig. 1 
shows folded and closed and Fig. 2 
open, consists of a small box covered 
on the sides with maroon velvet, embroidered with saddler’s 
silk of the same color in chain, herring-bone, and tent 
stitch, and in point Russe. The case is lined with maroon 
satin, and the same material is used over wadding in- 
terlining on the top of the cover; the 
latter is ornamented as shown 
by Fig. 1 with a strip of 
white flannel, pink. 
ed at both 
edges, and 
em broid- 
ered to 
correspond 
with the sides. 
The bronze frame 
around the cover is 
held down by overcast 
stitches of maroon che- 
nille. As shown by Fig. 2, 
the cover is attached at one 
end to the box, and at the other 
to an extension of the same size Fig. 1.—Founpation. 
made of pasteboard, covered with ma- ~ Darnep Net. 
roon velvet, and furnished with a 
bronze hook, which may be either set 
on end as shown by the illustration, 
or folded to the inside; it is attached 
to the cover by means of two eyelet- 
holes at the top, through which ends 
of maroon chenille are passed, and 
tied around the bronze frame, 


Embroidered Blotter Cushion. 
Tae blotter is furnished on the top 
with movable metal plates, which can = 
be adjusted so as to show through a 
small openings the year, mouth, aud EmBxviDERED Biorrer CUSHION. Fig. 1.—Wartcu Case.—Crosep.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


. ae 


Foundations.— Darned 
Net.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the foundation 
shown by Fig. 1 the net is 
darned in lines back and 
forth with a double thread, 
alternately passing over 
three meshes and under 
opposite oblique threads of the fourth. In the second line 
of every pattern row a stitch is worked across each 
point of intersection as shown by the illustration. For 
Fig. 2 the net is darned back and forth in winding 
. lines with a single thread. 



























Fig. 8.—Har Frame. : 


Crochet Fanchon. 
See illustration 
on page 789. 
Tus fan- 
chon is 
worked with 
a double thread 
of white Mohair 
wool and a wooden 
needle in a design in 
double crochet; it con- 
sists of a square founda- 
tion with scarfs on two sides, 
edged entirely round with a bor- 
der worked with white and with 
blue Mohair wool twisted with 
a silver thread ; across the front 
> ¢ : a second row of the border is 
Miler, ah... worked on the foundation, and 
—_ P a blue ribbon bow is set at the 
middle. To make the fanchon, 
begin at the centre on a foun- 
dation of 4 ch. (chain stitch) 
closed to form a loop with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), and work around 
on it in the following manner : 
lst round.—2 ch, counted as 
— —— _ Ist de. (double crochet), 3 de. 
; on the next st. (stitch), 3 times 
4 de, on the following st., then 
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Fig. 2.—Derrain 
or Sora CusHION, 
Fie. 1.. 





day. The top is covered with black | 1 sl. on the 2d of the 2 ch. 2d 
leather, ornamented in point Russe | round.—2 ch. counted as Ist de.,1 
and chain stitch with golden brown | de. around the vein before the next 
silk, and with fine gold cord de., *« for 1 widening, 4 de. on the 
fastened down with over- ¢ vein between the 2d and 3d de., 
cast stitches of silk in a 2 de. on the vein before the 
contrasting color. next de., 2 de. on the vein 
between the 2d and 3d of 
the next 4 de., repeat 3 
times from *, but at 
the end of the round, 
in place of the last 
2 de., work 1 sl. 
on the 2d of the i = 
2 ch. 3d 
round.—2 ch. 
counted as Ist 
de., 1de. on 
the vein be- 
fore the next 
de., * for 1 
widening, 3 





























Sofa Cushion, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tae cover of this 
sofa cushion is of 
réséda silk serge; 
it is divided into 
squares as shown 
: in the illustra- 
— tion by rows of 
= plaid serge rib- 
bon in blue, 
white, and red, 
an inch and a 
quarter wide. 
Bronze filoselle times 2 de. on 
silk is stretched 4 the veins be- 
over the edges Fig. 2,.—Warcn Case.—Oren.—[See Fig.1.] tween the 4 
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of the ribbon, and sewn down with overcast stitches of 
similar silk split; perpendicular stitches of pink silk are 
worked at regular intervals on the bronze lines ; threads 
of olive silk are stretched over the lines in the pattern of 
the ribbon, and fastened down at the intersecting points, 
as seen in Fig. 2, with overcast stitches of light blue silk ; 
the net-like stitches where the ribbons intersect are of 
pink or olive sewn down with a lighter shade of the same 
color; the remainder of the work on the ribbons is exe- 


de. of the next widening in the preceding round, twice 2 
de. on the vein between 2 dc. worked on one vein, repeat 
3 times from *, but at the end of the round, in place of 
the last 2 dc., 1 sl. on the 2d of the 2 ch. The next 8 
rounds are worked in the same manner as the 2d and 3d, 
N the 11th round completing the foundation square. The 

AME RNR RAND eNO 5 : \\ scarfs are worked on this in rounds back and forth as fol- 
<meta ery lows: 1st round.—Count 6 of the 2 de. on one vein before 
a corner widening, and work 2 de. on the vein between 
cuted in knotted -stitch with blue, red, and pink, and in each 2 de.; then 1 widening for the corner as in the 2d 
point Russe with olive and pink silks. For the central round, then 6 times 2 de. on the vein between 2 de. work- 
figure of the inclosed squares the parallel stitches are Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Sora Cusnioy.—[See Fig. 2.] ed on one vein. 2d round.—3 ch., pass over the next 2 de. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Founpation ror SHawts, 
Scarrs, ETc. 


in the preceding round, 5 times 2 de. on the vein 
between 2 dc., then 1 widening as in the 3d 
round, 5 times 2 de. on the vein between 2 de.; 
repeat the preceding round 29 times, widen- 
ing alternately as in the 2d and as in the 3d 
round. Work the second scarf in the same 
manner at the opposite corner of the founda- 
tio square, and then 
border the entire fan- 
chon with 4 rounds 
in the same design, 
working at the same 


time 5 inserted 
rounds across the 
back only, after 


which work 1 round 
in the same design 
with blue wool for 
the Ist round of the 
border. 2d round.— 
Work with white 
wool alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the vein between 2 de. worked together 
in the preceding round, and 3 ch. at the 
end, 1 sl. on the lst se. in the round. 
3.1 round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. (stitch) 


AVANE |) RVAVE |) 





ror LINGERIE. 


in the preceding round, * 3 ch., 4 de. on the 
middle one of the next 8 ch., 5 times alternate- 
ly 3 ch. and 1 se. on the middle one of the 
next 3 ch.; repeat from »*, arranging the st. 
toward the close of the round so that the last 
sc, of a pattern will fall on the 2d of the 2 sl. 
at the beginning. 4th round.—2 sl. on the 





Fig. 1.—Founpation ror Siiprers.—Cross 
Srrrcn Emprorpery. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black ; ® Golden 


Brown; © Fawn; © Orange; ® 1st (darkest), © 2d, 
® 3d (lightest), Olive; GO 1st (darkest), @ 2d, ~ 3d 
(lightest), Blue; © Light Yellow. 


Fig. 3.—Dress 
SLEFVr. 


next 2 st. of the preceding round, 3 ch., the first 
2 of which are counted as Ist de., * 1 de. on 
the vein between the Ist and 2d of the next 4 
de., 1 ch., 4 de. on the vein between the next 2 
de., twice alternately 1 ch, and 1 de. on vein after 
next dc., 4 times alternately 3 ch. and 1 sc. on 
middle of next 3 ch. between 2 sc., 3 ch., 1 de. on 
3d of next 3 ch., 1 ch. ; repeat from * ; at the end 
of the round, in place of 1 de. and 1 ch., work 1 
sl. on the 2d of the first 3 ch. 5th round.—3 
ch., the first 2 of which are counted as Ist de., x 
twice alternately 1 de. on the next ch., and 1 ch., 
then 1 de. on the vein between the Ist and 2d 
of the next 4 de., 1 ch., 4 de, on the vein between 
the next 2 de., 1 ch., 1 de. on the vein between 
the following 2 de., 3 times alternately 1 ch., and 
1 de. on the next ch., then 3 times alternately 3 
ch.,and 1 se. on the middle one of the next 8 
ch., then 3 ch., 1 de. on the 3d of the next 3 ch., 
1 ch.; repeat from + ; at the end of the round, 
work in place of the last de. 1 sl. on the 2d of 
the first 8 ch. 6th round.—Work in the same 


Fig. 1.—Dress 
SLEEVE. 


CrocHET FaNncHon. 











ishing the number of sc. as in the preceding rounds. 
7th round.—Work with blue wool 2 sc. separated 
by 3 ch. on the middle one of 3 ch. between 2 sec. 
in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the 3d of 
the next 3 ch., 5 times alternately 1 ch., and 1 de. 
on the next ch., then twice alternately 1 p. (picot, 
that is, 3 ch., and 1 se, on the preceding de.) and 1 
de. on the next ch., then 1 p., 1 de. on the vein be- 
tween the lst and 2d of the next 4 de., 1 p., 2 de. 
separated by 1 p. on the vein between the next 2 
de., 1 p., 1 de. on the vein between the next 2 de., 
twice alternately 1 p., and 1 de. on the next ch., 
then 5 times alternately 1 ch., and 1 de. on the 
next ch., then 3 ch., repeat from *. Finally, re- 
peat the border across the middle of the front, 
working 9 pattern figures on the stitches in the 2d 
round of the foundation. 


Waste-paper Basket. 


Tue four sides of this waste-paper basket of 


black lacquered rattan and willow-ware are cover- | colors. 











‘ig. 2.—Crocuet Founpation ror SHaWwls, 
ScarFs, ETc. 


The cloth on each side is edged with red 


ed with Pompeiian red cloth embroidered as shown | and olive twisted woollen cord, and the corners 
manner, increasing the number of de. and dimin- | by the illustration with wools and silks of various | are ornamented with tassels in these colors. 











Fig. 2.—Dress 
SLEEVE. 


~ SLEEVE. 


Sirk Parntine,—[See Page 790.] 







Fig. 4.—Dress 


Dress Sleeves, Figs. 1--4. 

Tue front of the black cashmere sleeve, 
Fig. 1, is turned back, and the revers is cov- 
ered with black gros grain. A cuff cover- 

ed with pleated gros 
* grain is set on the in 

side of the sleeve. 
The sleeve Fig. 2, 
of dark woollen ma 
terial, is trimmed with 
satin of the same 
shade, pl ated as 
shown in the illustra 
tion, and with a bow 
made of three loops 
of satin. 
The sleeve Fig. 3 is made of silk. 
The material of the upper part is cut 
away as shown in the illustration, and 
a strip of pleated silk is inserted over 
the lining in the opening. Silk cords, 








the ends of which are finished with tassels, are 
drawn through the sleeve and tied at the head 
of the opening. A gathered ruffle is set inside 
the lower edge of the sleeve. 

The brocaded silk sleeve, Fig. 4, is trimmed 
in the manner shown by the illustr:tion, with 
revers of the same material and with puffs and 
side-pleatings of satin. The points of the re- 
vers are held together with buttons. 
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.—FovunpaTion ror Siippers.—Cross 
Stitcw Emproipery, 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black ; ® Ist (darkest), 
2d, # 8d (lightest), Brown; © Yellow, 
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PAINTING ON SATIN AND SILK. 
See illustration on page 789. 

ITH the revival of art in the present day, 

painting on satin has become deservedly 
popular. It is very effective, by no means difli- 
cult, and it can be utilized in various ways. It 
is particularly suitable for large folding-screens, 
hand - screens, table borders, tennis aprons, and 
dress trimmings. Some of the handsomest court 
dresses have lately been prepared with sprays of 
flowers painted on them, and ladies have begun 
painting little bouquets on their long kid gloves 
to match their dresses. 

We will now give a few simple instructions in 
the art. To begin with colors: 

Transparent.—Carmine, Prussian blue, purple 
lake. 

Semi-transparent.—Burnt sienna, terre-verte, 
Vandyck brown. 

Opaque.—Flake- white, Venetian red, cobalt, 
vermilion, chrome-yellow, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

You will find these sufficient to make a begin- 
ning. They are prepared in tubes at any color- 
man’s. You will also require a bottle of turpen- 
tine, a wooden palette, a palette-knife, and some 
sable brushes, Nos. 3 and 4. 

The satin may be cotton-backed, but the finer 
the grain, the better. It can be procured at any 
dry-goods store. Now for your design. If you are 
able to draw, you will prefer taking a flower and 
copying it as you go along, and indeed this is much 
the best way; but for those who are unable to 
make a design of their own, I should suggest their 
utilizing their old crewel patterns. Honeysuckle, 
jasmine, ox-eye daisies, apple blossom, and any 
other flowers with a good deal of white or yellow 
in them, always come out well on black satin. We 
will now imagine that you are going to paint a 
sprig of apple blossom. Take your palette ; 
squeeze out of your tubes a little carmine and a 
good deal of flake-white for the apple blossom, 
and terre-verte, chrome-yellow, burnt sienna, and 
Prussian blue for the green leaves. Begin by 
putting in the high lights with flake-white, using 
a little turpentine, and while the work is still wet, 
apply a little carmine mixed with white to those 
petals that require it. For the calyx use terre- 
verte mixed with yellow chrome, and put in the 
stamens with orange chrome. You will now be- 
gin the leaves, using the paint as thin as possible, 
and working the way of the leaves, instead of put- 
ting on a flat tint as in water-color. If you wish 
to show the under side of a leaf, use a little flake- 
white with the green. The stalk might be of 
Vandyck brown mixed with white, burnt sienna 
being used in places showing the knots in the 
wood. Do not use much turpentine with your 
colors, but be very careful to wash your brushes 
well in it after using them. This is of the utmost 
importance, for if they are left dirty, the paint will 
stick to them and loosen the hairs of the brushes. 

For decorating a screen you might have some 
such design as the following: a kingfisher flying 
over a lake with water-lilies growing on it, and 
bulrushes in the background; or storks by the 
water-side, and large yellow flags growing near; 
or the beautiful golden oriole flying upward to a 
bough of pale blue wistaria. 

For a dado to a room, red poppies or purple 
clematis would have a charming effect. Painting 
in water-color, although not so effective as oil, is 
not without its merits. It is not so much trouble 
as oil, and has the advantage of being free from 
smell. Oils depend very much on the weather 
whether they smell or not; on a dry fine day with 
the windows open it is imperceptible, but a damp 
day makes all the difference. Painting in oil on 
silk presents no further difficulties than painting 
on satin, although it is sometimes recommended 
to have the silk prepared by sizing it. In paint- 
ing in water-color the chief thing to remember is 
to usé plenty of Chinese white; this may be pro- 
cured in bottles, and lasts much longer than the 
tubes generally used. A little gum added to the 
colors brightens the general effect. d 

A quick artistic eye for the beautiful, combined 
with neatness and a determination to persevere, 
is all that is required to carry this useful art to 
perfection. A love of the beautiful is a refining 
influence, one that raises the mind to a higher 
level, and opens out to it an ever-widening field 
of intellectual enjoyment. 





OLD JARSEY’S THANKSGIVIN’ 
IDEE. 
- OLD on, fellers,” said Peters, one evening ; 
“here’s a young gal fur kerersene. Back 
in a minnit.” 

Peters was proprietor of “ Peterses,” and “ Pe- 

terses” was “the store over ter the Hole.” “The 
Hole” was John’s Hole, a small fishing village 
thrown down upon the loose sand of the New 
Jersey coast. 
While the “ fellers” politely “ held on,” the girl 
drew a shawl close about her head and face, and 
stood idly rubbing her fingers up and down the 
ridged old counter, in which sundry Jakes and 
Bills had carved their immortal names. 

Peters, on delivering the can with “ Hold her 
stiddy, sis, an’ I'll cork her,” exclaimed, “ Why, 
you're Jollops’s gal, ain’t yer ?” 

With the word he pushed the shawl back from 
her hair, that shone yellow even under the one 
dim light, and then rudely turned up a small, de- 
fiant face, with irregular little features that were 
not uncomely, and a pair of full blue eyes that, 
being forced to look, gave him a surly, unplea- 
sant gaze. 

Re in't nothin’ ter you ef I am,” answered the 


girl. 

And Peters replied with, “ Wa’al, I don’t know 
as it is.” But just then he spied a lank, ragged 
boy lounging in the doorway, and corrected him- 
self by saying, loudly : “ Yes, tis somethin’ to me. 
Git out, you Jim Jollops! Don’t want no thieves 
round my ry 

“Jim ain’t-no thief,” said the girl, quickly.. 





“T don’t believe in bad blood,” retorted Peters. 
The boy slunk out of sight, and she only staid 
to ask, “ Will yer tell me ef there’s any letters ?” 

“ Ain’t nothin’ fur yer,” Peters grumbled. 

The group of men about the stove, in every 
attitude of the accomplished loafer, from a rigid 
lean-back against a pillar to a complete collapse 
across an empty box, all took an interest in the 
slight excitement, and stirred preparatory to ex- 
changing remarks. 

Bill Black, a stout young oysterman, was the 
first to throw his thoughts into shape. ‘Pity 
about that ’ere gal,” was his comment. 

“ Humph!” grunted Si Perkins, an oldish man 
with a long, solemn, respectable face; “ yer 
wouldn’t waste yer pity ef’t had been your boat 
as Jollops stole. That ’ere boat o’ mine was 
wuth, least count, twenty-five dollar. She war 
found hid in Jollops’s shanty.” 

“What did the gal say about it ?” asks Parker, 
a tall chap, lying limp across some sacks of corn. 

“She was kinder wild,” answers Perkins. “She 
hollered, ‘Oh, father, yer told me yer bought it.’ 
Then she hollered, ‘Oh, Jim, why didn’t yer tell 
me it was stole?’ Then that’ere ornary boy ups 
and lies and says, ‘ Father licked me, Sue, fur ter 
make me keep still.’ Humsever, I locked up the 
old man over to Mudtown jail, and his trial’s 
comin’ off next week. Boy an’ gal will be wit- 
nesses agin him, anyway.” 

During a pause which followed, a bundle on a 
soap box just behind the stove-pipe began to show 
signs of motion. It rolled and labored, then set 
itself up on end. At the top appeared a little 
old head, all gray—hair, skin, stubble beard, dull 
eyes: a very dirty study in gray. An old gray 
shirt lay open at the stringy gray throat, and the 
trousers and bare, horny feet matched in color 
the rest of the grimy old person. The little old 
chap emptied his mouth, after the John’s Hole 
fashion, impartially over quite an area, and pre- 
pared to speak. 

“T say, Si Perkins, I wanteraskyer somethin’,” 
he begins, with a feeble gesture as of catching 
flies on the wing. 

“ Wa’al, ask ahead, ef you’re no drunker nor 
usual.” 

“ Ain’t drunk at—at all,” says Jarsey. 

A shout of derision went out into the village 
street. 

“ Why, now,” said Peters, “ Jarsey ain’t so fur 
out o’ the way. He hain’t been havin’ nothin’, 
but he’s jist been drunk so much that what with 
age an’ rheumatiz, an’ the like o’ that, he’s got a 
gineral tipsy way about him—hey, Jarsey ?” 

But Jarsey only persists, “I wanteraskyer, Si 
Perkins, what’s a-goin’ to become o’ that ’ere boy 
an’ gal o’ Jollops’s ?” 

“°Tain’t no business o’ mine,” answers Perkins, 

“Say, fellers,” remarks Bill Black, “Sue Jol- 
lops is Abe West’s gal.” 

“Humph!” says Parker, significantly. ‘“ Abe 
went up ter York, and ain’t come back.” Then 
matter failing for further conversation, he vents 
his social instincts by a thump on darsey’s back. 
“Wake up, Old Jarsey, or New Jarsey, or—what- 
ever’s your right name, anyhow ?” 

“ Ain’t no manner o’ consequence,” answers 
the old fellow, with a sort of tipsy dignity. The 
fact was, Jarsey had drowned his real name, with 
his pride and self-respect, over the barrels and 
board that served in “ Peterses” for a bar ; or per- 
haps the pride had not quite sunk, and prompted 
him to hide under the motley of a nickname. At 
any rate, he was “death on State politics,” and so 
came to be called Jarsey. “ Does me proud ter- 
benamed Jarsey, arter bes’ State in the Union,” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Holler, boys, holler. Three cheers 
for New Jarsey. I say, Peters, I’ve got five dol- 
lays comin’ to me ter-night,” and he nods signifi- 
cantly toward the board and barrels. 

“Wait till yer git it,” responds the cautious 
Peters. 

“Ef yer git it by ter-morrer, yer can spend it 
to honor the day,” somebody suggests. ‘ Ter- 
morrer’s Thanksgivin’.” 

“Don’t wanterhonor no day. Want a drink.” 

“ Every decent man orter keep Thanksgivin’— 
lim an’ his family,” says Si Perkins. 

“ Who says so, I'd liketerknow ?” exclaims Jar- 
sey, in his choicest political style. “Any Repub- 
lican soger in this ’ere State goin’ furtersay I shell 
keep a day or not? Whar’s freedom, eh? and 
whar’s pussenel liberty? Free voter ; ain’t ’bliged- 
terkeep nothin’. Who says so?” 

“Why, the Bible says so,” Bill Black alleges, 
recklessly; then, rather scared at setting up as 
a learned authority, adds, “ Don’t it, Peters ?” 

“Somethin’ like that,” Peters answers, not 
committing himself. 

“Ef she don’t, she’d orter,” Parker remarks, 
with a humorous lightness, but looking puzzled. 

“Tt seems ter me,” Peters reflects, in dreamy 
tones, ‘George Washington started this ’ere 
Thanksgivin’ business.” 

“Yaas,” Parker throws in, wittily, “George 
an’ me put our heads together about it.” 

At this a small boy, hitherto unnoticed, who 
was picking up notions of life from the talk at 
“Peterses,” piped out, “I know who makes 
Thanksgivin’ ; it’s the Guv’ner of the State.” 

Jarsey started. “Come here, boy; come right 
here ter me. Kin you be sartain o’ that ’ere ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answers the boy, emphatically. “I 
see it into the Mudtown paper—see as the Guv’ner 
says we was all ter pray an’ give thanks. That’s 
so,” as Jarsey gave him a threatening look. 
“ Hope I may die ef ’tain’t.” 

Now all the men of John’s Hole could read, 
but the exercise of that accomplishment was a 
strain on the nervous system, and had given place 
to conversation around Peters’s stove. 

“ Jimminy !” exclaims Jarsey, “the Demercratic 
Guv’ner o’ the Demercratic State o’ Jarsey has 
been a-tellin’ me fur ter pray an’ give thanks, an’ 
[ never done it. Jimminy! that’s orful. Why, 
[ put the Guv’ner in; I voted fur him, an’—an’— 
Jimminy!” Here he fell into a moment’s bitter 
melancholy, 





“Guess the Guv'ner would feel bad ef he know- 
ed it,” said Parker, winking all around the circle. 
“What yer goin’ to do about it, old feller ?” 

“Tm a-goin’ fur ter pray an’ give thanks ter- 
morrer,” answers Jarsey, with his everlasting 
grasp at nothing. 

Even Perkins, in spite of his heavy respecta- 
bility, joined in the laugh that rose at this, and 
then said, “Guess yer won’t make much of a fist 
at prayin’.” 

“ That’s so,” answers Jarsey, dejectedly. “ By 
jimminy ! mos’ forgot how them ’ere prayers goes. 
They’re a kinder mixed up sort of a lang’age any- 
how. S’pose a man wouldn’t be understood up 
thar ef he talked his reg’lar common talk—s’ pose 
he wouldn’t. Tell yer what, though”—and the 
old man poised his knotty hand as if to catch a 
big blue-bottle—“ tell yer what, I kin give thanks. 
I kin do that much fur the Demercratic Guv’ner 
of New Jarsey, and I'll do it.” 

“Thanks?” echoes Si Perkins, with proper 
contempt. “What fur? Fur havin’ jest about 
sense an’ strength fur ter clean fish after other 
men have ketched ’em, an’ fur bein’ a broke-down 
oid sot, bad with rheumatiz into the bargain ?” 

“Fac’. It’s a fac’, I ain’t got no ’casion fur 
a-givin’ thanks. Fac’, I wouldn’t feel so bad 
about it ef the Demercratic Guv’ner as I helped 
ter put in hadn’t ’a told me furterdoit. Fac’, 
though. Fac’.” Jarsey rose slowly and went out. 

On the way to his employer’s house he passed 
the little place, hardly better than a shed, occu- 
pied by Sue and her brother. Seeing the waving 
shadow of the girl moving about on the board 
walls within, Jarsey stopped and said, half aloud, 
“ Wonder what ’ll become o’ sis?” Then, without 
knocking, he opened the door. Sue looked scared, 
and tried to disguise that she was packing in 
handy bundles such few household things as the 
place contained. Her hat and shawl lay ready on 
a chair. 

“Hello! whar yer bound, sis ?”’ asked Jarsey. 

“Nowhere. Only fixin’ things,” answered the 

irl. 

“ Agin Thanksgivin’, eh ?” 

“Thanksgivin’ ain’t much ter me,” she replies. 
“T was jist tidyin’ up.” 

“Say,” pursues Jarsey, “ yer ain’t runnin’ off 
afore the trial, so’s not ter make things wuss fur 
your father, air yer?” 

“T tell yer I’m cleanin’ house.” 

“Look a-here, sissy, I ain’t goin’ furtertell on 
yer. I’m an old chap, an’ don’t say as I'm allers 
quite sober, but I ain’t forgot what ’tis ter be 
young an’ onhappy. Sissy, I’m sorry fur yer.” 

Sue’s face, hard and defiant under threats or 
suspicion, quivered now as she spoke. 

“TI guess, Jarsey, there ain’t nobody else in 
John’s Hole sorry fur us. I get a little work, 
but Jim, he can’t earn nothin.’ Nobody trusts 
him “long of his bein’ in that scrape of father’s— 
the boat, you know. Jim ain’t dishonest, neither 
—not of his own self, only he was beat and drug 
down allers by father; an’” (she began to give 
way) “we can’t live, an’ the trial’s comin’ next 
week. We’re a-goin’ ter ketch the mornin’ train 
at Mudtown Junction, an’ we’re goin’ as fur as 
we kin, an’ nobody sha’n’t never find us.” She 
gave way entirely in great sobs. 

“Whar’s your young man?” asks Jarsey, 
abruptly. 

“T ain’t got any,” she answered, in broken 
tones. 

“Yes, yer have. Whar’s Abe West?” 

“Him and me was keepin’ company,” she fal- 
tered, ‘spite of father’s drinkin’ an’ loafin’ an’ 
the like o’ that; an’ he was goin’ to marry me 
this winter ; but he went to York fur ter sell some 
fish, an’ while he was away that ’ere about the 
boat happened. I s’pose it was all printed out 
into the York papers, an’—well” (she hung her 
head) “ Abe’s honest himself. I never heerd 
from him sence.” 

“Sho!” said Jarsey, “twenty-five dollar—a 
good boat. Likeasnot that was in all the York 
papers. So he give yer up. Humph! Mebbe 
he’s wrote.” 

“Notaline. I’ve went ter Peterses every day, 
an’ Abe wrote splendid: he’d went to school two 
whole winters.” 

“ A fine young chap is Abe West,” mused Jar- 
sey, sarcastically ; “‘a—fine—young—chap.” 

“So he is,” responded Sue, not catching the 
spirit of the words ; “ he’s as tall as—as that door, 
an’ so strong and handsome! Oh, Jarsey, how I 
grieve fur him! Id give the world jist ter see 
him fur a minnit.” The thrill of youth and love 
was in her voice. 

“Then yer’d be glad ter take Abe West, after 

all?” 
“Oh yes, glad and thankful—glad and thank- 
ful,” she repeated, her blonde face all beaming, 
and looking so earnest and pretty that one could 
almost forget that her tongue was untrained and 
her hands were coarse. 

Something struck Old Jarsey. He said: “Sis, 
I guess you’d know how ter be thankful, wouldn’t 

er?” 

“Know how ?” answers Sue; “ why, yer don’t 
have ter know how. Yer jist air thankful.” 

“Humph !” meditates Jarsey; “I’ve got an 
idee. Tell yer what, sissy, stay over ter-morrer. 
Ef yer could cook, an’ help me fur ter eat, a square 
dinner, roast or b’iled (though I do prefer b’iled 
myself), and ef yer could give thanks fur that 
’ere, and ef, atop of all that, yer could do a little 
prayin’—jist one small prayer, put into the right 
sort 0’ lang’age, sich as is understood up thar— 
why, sis, yer’ll be sarvin’ an old chap, an’ a help- 
in’ him fur ter do his duty by his friend, the Guv’- 
ner o’ this ’ere State.” 

Sue tugged at the fringe on her shawl, and 
cried softly. 

“What's the matter? Ain’t up to the prayin’ ?” 

“°Tain’t that; it’s the dinner. We ain’t hada 
square meal—me and Jim—fur months.” 

“Jimminy !” exclaims Jarsey; “why, you’re 
both hungry. Stay over. I won’t tell Si Per- 
kins, nor nobody, yer was goin’ ter run away.” 





“ Jarsey, yer’ll drink, and then yer’ll tell. I 
know by father. I can’t trust yer.” 

“Sis, ef I wanterdrink, Pll stop and remem- 
ber you haven’t eat, an’ then I couldn’t swaller.” 

He laid his shaky, horny old hand a moment 
on the girl’s fair head, then shuffled off, mutter- 
ing, “A t idee, sartin—a great idee,” and 
went straight for his five dollars, 

The next morning early he was on hand at 
Sue’s litile shanty, the usual grayness of his ap- 
pearance relieved by green celery tips sticking 
out of hi: pockets, a cabbage under his arm, sun- 
dry parcels that sprouted or dripped, and a won- 
derful basket that cackled. 

“ Here’s a b’iled dinner,” he said, proudly hand- 
ing over to Sue the dripping parcel ; “ and here’s” 
(passing the basket to Jim) “a roast dinner. 
Have ’em both, and take your chice, though, fur 
my part, I’d ruther have the b’iled.” 

Sue served the dinner, All the plates were 
cracked; one glass was a mug, another was a 
tin dipper; the celery was in an old flower-pot, 
scrubbed up for the occasion ; but Sue’s hair was 
nicely smoothed. Jim showed a noble impartial- 
ity toward roast and b’iled, and Jarsey looked 
proudly on them both. When Sue’s pretty cheeks 
grew rosy from the good fare, and Jim became 
smiling and dull like a natural boy, and lost the 
look of a hungry cur, then Jarsey drew out the 
familiar little flask. 

“T couldn’t tech it, sis,” he said, “ till I knowed 
you had eat well, but now I kin take my usual 
drink.” 

The girl’s face worked painfully for a moment, 
then she rose, snatched the flask and threw it 
violently into a corner, where it broke into atoms. 
“ Jarsey,” she cried out, “you've been so good 
ter me an’ Jim, I couldn’t bear ter see yer do it.” 
Then, with distress in her voice, she went on: 
“Oh, Jarsey, I wish we hadn’t eat your dinner !” 

“ Now look a-here, sis,” and Jarsey made a weak 
and amiable grasp into the air—‘ look a-here. 
Don’t you go ter worryin’ yerself. I'll jist ask 
yer, mebbe, to do that ’ere prayin’, and p’r’aps I 
won’t be hankerin’ so after that ornary old bottle.” 

Poor Sue’s prayer was simple enough—little 
more than “ Make us thankful and keep us hon- 
est,” but Old Jarsey was wonderfully pleased that 
“sich common lang’age could be onderstood up 
thar,” and he said: “ It’s so easy I meanter try it 
myself. See ef I don’t.” 

Just at this moment somebody pushed the door 
open. Jarsey called out “ Hello!” thinking the 
tall fellow that strode in was some intruder; but 
Sue only turned white and trembled, for it was 
her lover, Abe West. 

“Why, Sue, ain’t yer got a word for me?” said 
Abe. “I writ yer I was comin’ by Thanksgivin’.” 

“Have yer heard about father?” asks Sue, 
holding away from his outstretched arms. “I 
s’pose it was into all the York papers.” 

“York papers? No; there ain’t nothin’ about 
John’s Hole in the York papers ; but a feller from 
Mudtown told me all the fuss. And what of it, 
Susie?” 

“Why, Abe, I 
wouldn’t—” 

“ Wouldn’t come home fur my wife, eh? Wa’al, 
yer was mistook, young woman, fur here I am.” 

Abe, being a good deal overcome by his own 
feelings, made very light of the whole matter, 
and turned it so facetiously that Sue had to wipe 
away her tears and make room for a hearty laugh, 
Jim, the skulking, subdued boy, gave a big “ hur- 
rah,” just like any other boy; and Abe, while he 
shook hands with Jarsey, explained how a chance 
in speculation had carried him to Boston, and 
avowed, “I writ Susie three times, and told her I 
was comin’ by Thanksgivin’.” 

“T never see a line. I’d have been gone away 
ef ’twarn’t fur Jarsey,” said Sue. 

“That ’ere was an idee what come ter me,” 
exclaimed Jarsey, straightening up and looking 
more like a little old man and less like an ashy 
bundle than he had looked for manya day. “A 
great idee! Abe West, I’m gladterseeyer; but 
I’m freetersay I don’t believe them York papers 
ain’t got the John’s Hole news into ’em.” 

“They ain’t, pon my word.” 

“Sho! Can’t git a-hold o’ the John’s Hole 
news, eh? Why, the Mudtown paper is cl’ar 
ahead ; ¢hat’s got our news. Wa’al,n ork’s 
a poorer place than I thought, though I allers be- 
lieved it was purty ornary. Sho!” 

So the talk went merrily, until Sue looked a 
little sad, and Abe, watchful of her face, asked 
what was the matter. 

“It’s father,” she said. “If Jarsey’s willin’, 
couldn’t Jim take some of our dinner over to 
Mudtown jail fur him? Don’t think wuss of me, 
Abe. I know he’s bad, but he is my father.” 

“Bless yer, dear Sue,” Abe answers, “I only 
love yer the more fur bein’ faithful ter the old 
villain, We'll be at the trial together. I'll have 
a lawyer to help yer through, an’ yer sha’n’t feel 
the shame, fur I’ll be right alongside ter bear the 
heft of it fur yer.” 

“Hurrah !” yells Jim, really growing noisy. 

“ And, Susie,” Abe continues, “let’s be married 
to wunst.” 

She consented, in rural fashion, with a tender, 
“ Get away, Abe West.” 

The next morning the marriage took place, 
Jarsey and Jim the only witnesses. After the 
ceremony Jim was dispatched to Mudtown with 
a basket containing the remains of the feast. 
Before night he came back, basket and all. 

“Did he like the things ?” asks Susie, eagerly. 

“He didn’t say,” answers Jim, whose eyes are 
very red. “Father couldn’t say, yer see, ’cause 
he’s—he’s—dead ;” and Jim sobbed aloud. 

“Dead!” Susie repeats—“ father dead!” and 
she too bursts into tears. 

“pose drinkin’ killed him,” Abe conjectures. 

“PT wasn’t, nuther,” sobs the wretched Jim, 
wiping his face on his jacket sleeve ; “’twas bein’ 
sober. There ain’t no drink in jail.” 

“He warn’t wuth cryin’ fur,” Jarsey says, by 
way of comforting the mourners, 
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“That’s the reason we do cry,” Jim explains. 
“Father was so orful ornary I’m afeard he’s 
cotchin’ it somewhere now pretty bad ;” and again 
Jim resorted to his jacket sleeve. 

Well, Abe West’s wife was a happy little wo- 
man, and became mistress of a snug farm, on 
which Jarsey and Jim are good workmen. Jar- 
sey now and then succumbs to the charms of 
Peterses, but is easily won back to decency by 
Susie’s distress. 

One day, a year after the marriage, Abe brought 
home three letters. “Thar, Susie,” he said— 
“thar’s the letters I writ yer. Them post-officc 
men air fools. I puta Ginstead ofa J. ’Twarn’t 
no great blunder, but somehow I allers do git 
mixed up on them two letters.” 

“°Twa’n’t much of a mistake, nohow,” Sue 
agrees, “and they’re wrote beautiful,” she adds, 
turning over the envelopes, which by the marks 
have been to New Granada and various other for- 
eign parts, according to a bewildered clerk’s in- 
terpretation of the superscriptions. They read : 


Su Gollops 
Gons hol 
N. G. 

The Post-office Department is now enjoying 
rest, for Abe delays his letter-writing until the 
time when he can depend on a youngster called 
“ Jarsey West,” or, more commonly, “West Jar 
sey,” who is very “ for’ard in school-larnin’.” 

Old Jarsey chuckles with delight over his name- 
sake, and often mutters, ‘‘ That was a great idee 
o’ mine, sartain—a great idee.” 

“What was?” the little chap asks, half affec- 
tionately, half amused, but always knowing what 
will be the answer, 

“Why, when ye’re too ornary fur ter be thank- 
ful yerself, jist make somebody else thankful, an’ 
luck ’ll come of it, sartain.” 

If you told old Jarsey that he gave the boy re- 
ligious instruction, he wouldn't understand you. 





SILK MANUFACTURE IN THE 
LEBANON. 
See illustrations on page 796. 


EY ROUT, though in the heart of the Lebanon 
territory, is not of it, for the Turks consider- 
ed it too valuable a property lightly to be handed 
over to the Lebanon government. Two stations 
of sentries, one of Turkish, the other of Lebanon 
soldiers, show where Beyrout ends and the Leba- 
non begins; and after passing these the sight of 
a large long building with a tall chimney at the 
end is not uncommon, dotted about the hills. 
These are the Lebanon silk factories. 

Let us turn into the first that we see, where 
some thick pine-trees near the entrance give an 
inviting shade, and where quiet and stillness seem 
to reign. 

A bright picture meets our view on entering. 
Under the shade of some matting sit a crowd of 
brightly dressed girls sorting the still brighter- 
colored cocoons of silk. The proprietor, to whom 
we have a letter of introduction, advances to meet 
us, glances at the note, and asks us to be seated, 
and we commence talking till the inevitable cof- 
fee is brought; for nothing can be done till that 
has arrived. In a few minutes a servant arrives 
with glasses of lemonade with icy snow from the 
mountains floating in it, an agreeable variation 
on the coffee, especially after the hot and dusty 
Damascus road on which we had been riding. 

Some mules arrive, and we are able to see the 
cocoons fresh from the country. Large mats are 
spread, and they are shot out of the curious re- 
ceptacles, half bag, half basket, that they have 
been in whilst travelling. 

They are carefully examined and felt, and we 
are shown a good one, and all shades of those that 
are not good. It is explained to us that they 
ought to be of an even oval shape, about one inch 
and a quarter jong, and hard all over. On pinch- 
ing them they ought to dent a little like a hard 
felt hat, and spring out again. Sometimes they 
are thin like paper, but even all over; these pro- 
duce good enough silk, but as they are valued by 
weight when the chrysalis is still inside, they are 
noty «sth so much per pound as the others. 
Sometimes one end is thin whilst the rest is thick, 
and these are worth very little, as after being un- 
wound for a short time the place is reached where 
a thread is severed, and as this arrives sometimes 
very soon—it is impossible to tell exactly when— 
the value can only be reckoned by guess, and, in 
the East, that means it will be a very low one. 
Sometimes a hole is seen at one end, and this 
shows that the moth has formed, and eaten its 
way out during the journey. The cocoon is then 
valueless. If the distance travelled is far, there 
are sure to be some of these, and a few white 
moths are seen struggling among the cocoons. 
These are always preserved for eggs. 

And now the price has to be settled, and a se- 
vere altercation ensues between the man who has 
brought them (a muleteer) and the proprietor of 
the works. The latter offers fifteen piastres per 
oke of two and three-quarter pounds as the out- 
side value. The other declares that he has bought 
them, and given twenty-five piastres, and he can 
not let them go for less than twenty-six, and even 
then it would scarcely pay for the feed of his 
mules. Finally twenty piastres is agreed upon, 
and the poor muleteer takes it, swearing all the 
time that he is losing six piastres (about one shil- 
ling English) upon all the 2000 okes he has 
brought, but he is obliged to take it because he 
can not take them any further, or the moths 
would all come out and he would lose everything. 
They are weighed, of course, before being paid for, 
and this is.another sore subject, as he declares that 
he brought five more okes than can be found. 
Yet he carries off his money, and his expression 
outside the gates is happy enough. Perhaps he 
told a lie, and has really made a good thing out of 
the transaction. And now the first process has 











to be gone through at once—all the chrysalides 
inside have to be killed before they turn into 
moths and spoil the cocoons. They are carried 
off in trays to the “ stifler,” as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

This apparatus consists of a movable frame, 
running on wheels into a chamber. At one end 
of the frame is fixed a door, so that when the 
frame is pushed in the door closes the opening 
steam-tight. In the centre of the door is anoth- 


| er small door about eight inches square, and 


above it is a thermometer with the bulb commu- 
nicating with the interior of the apparatus. 

The trays filled with the fresh cocoons are put 
upon the cross-bars of the frame that when full 
holds some 200 okes. The door is then closed, and, 
by turning a tap, steam is admitted into the cham- 
ber. One of the head men of the establishment 
always superintends this process and watches the 
rising thermometer and his watch. In about 
three minutes he causes the steam to be turned 
off and opens the small door. With a pair of 
scissors he picks out a cocoon, rips it open, and 
takes out the chrysalis. He then stabs it with 
the point of the scissors, and picks out its heart 
and puts it in his hand. If the heart is soft, and 
becomes a paste when pressed, the chrysalis is 
dead, but if a slight motion is visible it has not 
been cooked long enough, and another half-min- 
ute’s steaming is necessary. 

When the time has thus been found for one 
arrival of cocoons, no more examination of indi- 
vidual cocoons is necessary, and they are stifled 
by time alone, 

The frame is quickly emptied while another 
batch is being stifled. One girl superintends the 
whole charging and discharging of the “ stiflers,” 
and very hard work it is, while some dozen girls 
are told off from the group that are picking, in 
order to fill the trays and carry them to and from 
the apparatus. Directly they are cooked the co- 
coons are spread upon mats in the shade to cool 
and dry, for in the process they have become wet 
and soft. 

They are then carried to the pickers, who feel 
by a touch whether they are strong or weak, even 
or uneven, and collect them into different quali- 
ties. The scene is lively enough, the nearly white 
dresses of the girls contrast well with their olive 
complexions and dark eyes, while their vari-color- 
ed handkerchiefs thrown over their heads prevent 
any chance of monotony of effect. Not the least 
beautiful part of the scene is the varying color 
of the cocoons, Generally they are of a delicate 
greeny-yellow, but there are many white, and some 
with even a pinkish tinge upon them, but all with 
a peculiar brilliant sheen reflected from the sky 
above that gives quite an extraordinary delicacy 
of color and tone. 

After being sorted into the different qualities, 
they are weighed in bags, and passed over to 
the winders. In a long lofty room are two rows 
of workmen and workwomen, oneon each side. In 
front of them is a long bench, and before every 
worker a shallow basin, and behind are the wind- 
ing-wheels, worked by steam. Each basin is pro- 
vided with a steam-pipe to heat the water to boil- 
ing, and to commence the process the cocoons are 
thrown into the basin, that has been previously 
filled with what looks like very dirty water, but is 
in reality water and chrysalis juice, the manufac- 
ture of which will be described further on. The 
steam is now turned on, and the water rapidly 
reaches the boiling-point. In a few minutes the 
beautiful yellow of the cocoon begins to fade, and 
rapidly turns to a dull pale brown. The boiling 
is then stopped, and the cocoons, while floating, 
are gently brushed over with a species of fine 
broom made out of small twigs. After passing 
the brush several times over them, it begins to 
catch the ends of the silk threads, and soon the 
larger number of ends is thus caught. These are 
then held in the left hand, while the free cocoons 
are pushed into a corner and again brushed, till all 
the ends are caught. Ten cocoons, in two groups 
of five each, are then separated, and the fine ends 
from each group carried through a small hole at 
each end of a fork-shaped piece of brass standing 
in front of the basin, as shown in the illustration. 
The five threads stick together, and form one 
thread, and this is carried up and through some 
hooks fixed on a rocking bar to the spinning-wheel, 
worked by friction wheels from a shaft running 
the length of the room. Before passing the hooks 
the threads are twisted once round each other, 
and thus rub as they pass. This is necessary to 
insure the adhesion of the finer threads of which 
they are composed. At one end of the long 
room there are two or three wheels winding a 
very coarse and knotted-looking silk. This comes 
from the cocoons which contain twin chrysalides, 
of which there are generally one or two per cent. 
in the mass of cocoons. From its rough nature 
it is much less valuable than the other, and is 
used in the country only. After passing through 
this room, in which there is always a strong odor 
of boiling mingled with a curious rank smell pe- 
culiar to the cocoons, and pervading the atmos- 
phere of the whole establishment, we turn our 
steps toward a small house in a rather out-of-the- 
way corner. The all-pervading smell becomes 
stronger, and on arriving opposite the door we 
stop, unable, even if willing, to proceed further. 
Within there is a man pounding away with a 
large wooden mallet at the dead chrysalides after 
the silk has been wound off. He seems very 
much amused at our discomfort from the smell, 
and, with great glee, takes up a handful of half- 
smashed and dripping chrysalides to show them 
closer. It is explained that this is done to get 
the juice. Our friend takes out a cupful from a 
barrel close by to show us, naming it, with a grin, 
chrysalis milk. It is a thick whitish liquid, and 





| a small quantity is put into each basin in the 


winding-room for the purpose of giving tough- 
ness and elasticity to the silk. 

We then, after inspecting the engine, turn to 
go out. But before we can escape, more iced 
drinks and strawberries are placed before us un- 





der the delicious shade of the pine-trees, and not 
till we have done full justice to them will ou: 
kind host let us depart. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T is often a mystery to those who live in airy, 

well-built houses, located in the most cleanly 
parts of our city, that diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
and diseases of a similar nature should enter 
their dwellings. In truth, the dreaded visitor 
is often no visitor at all, but an inmate of the 
household, unsuspected, perhaps, but no less po- 
tent. Sometimes the insidious sewer yas is the 
evil- bearing agent; sometimes the innocent 
looking Croton carries the seeds of death. There 
are many houses, notably on Murray Hill, in 
which the Croton does not rise above the sec- 
ond or third story, but it is pumped into a tank 
in the upper story, and thence drawn for use. 
What may result from this arrangement the fol- 
lowing facts will show: A few weeks ago a fam- 
ily, in which there were three children under ten 
years of age, went to board in a handsome house 
on Murray Hill. Special care had been taken 
to select an airy and healthful location. Two 
weeks ago the six-year-old boy was suddenly 
prostrated with typhoid fever. The attending 
physicians promptly decided that the contents 
of the tank originated the disease, the water 
from it, which passed through pipes to the 
two upper stories, having been unknowingly or 
thoughtlessly given to the children to drink. 
The other children, exhibiting symptoms of ma- 
laria, were sent away, and put under preventive 
medical treatment. While a tank properly ce- 
mented, and thoroughly and frequently cleansed, 
may doubtless preserve the water for a long time 
sweet and wholesome, such a reservoir demands 
most careful examination. Even the cleansing 
of tanks should be done under rigid sanitary 
rules. We call attention to this matter in the 
hope that timely precautions may save some 
parents from anxious watching by the sick-bed, 
or bereavement infinitely more painful. 





From Agram, in Croatia—about one hundred 
and seventy miles from Vienna, Austria—a seri- 
ous earthquake is reported. It occurred on No- 
vember 11, continuing at intervals for two or 
three days, and about half the town is said to 
have been destroyed. 





Harper's Magazine begins its sixty-second vol- 
ume with the December number. <A new attrac- 
tion in this number is the first part of a serial 
story entitled *‘ Anne,’’ by Miss Constance Fen- 
imore Woolson, illustrated by Reinhart. There 
are also twelve *‘ Christmas Carillons,”’ by Annie 
Chambers Ketchum, with illustrations by Fred- 
ericks, and a poem, ** Two Mornings,”’ illustrated 
by the same artist; an illustrated description of 
New-Year’s customs in Chinatown, Sun Fran- 
cisco; ‘‘ English Lakes and their Genii,” a paper 
by M. D. Conway, illustrated by E. A. Abbey and 
Alfred Parsons; with many other interesting 
and timely articles, short stories, and poems. 


It is a pleasant report that Mrs. Hayes has in- 
vited Mrs. Garfield to visit her this winter in 
Washington, in order that she may become in- 
itiated into the domestic and social duties of the 
White House. 





The Obelisk is quickening its pace. During 
the week ending November 18 it travelled about 
three thousand feet. 


Daily receptions are held by the gray squirre] 
that lives in Union Square. Squirrel, sparrows, 
aud spectators have a lively time of it together 
when Bunny is in a mood for fun. 


One terrible result of the Kurdish insurrection 
in Persia is mentioned in a recent dispatch from 
Teheran, namely, that about two thousand un- 
buried bodies were lying in the environs of So-Uj- 
Bolak, the town lately captured by the Persians. 





Among the many costly articles exbibited in 
the fair for the benefit of St. Francis Xavier 
Church is a beautiful chalice, an exact copy of 
one of the most famous chalices of the Vatican, 
which is a donation from Pope Leo XIII. 





Stellarton, Nova Scotia, is plunged in mourn- 
ing. On November 12 a fearful explosion oc- 
curred in Ford Pit, one of the Albion Mines. 
Not far from fifty were killed, or could not be 
rescued from the flames, which rapidly spread 
through the southern part of the mine. It was 
finally necessary to flood the pit to prevent the 
fire from extending farther. By this terrible ca 
lamity thirty-three widows and one hundred and 
ten orphans are left without their natural pro 
viders, and about seven hundred men, just at the 
beginning of winter, are thrown out of employ- 
ment. This is a case for charity. 





The American Water-color Exhibition will 
open on January 24, and close on February 22. 


Snow fell in the New England States, in New 
Brunswick, and in various sections of the coun- 
try on November 15, There was even a snow- 
storm in several towns in North Carolina. The 
sudden cold, chilly weather we experienced in 
this vicinity was the natural result of these far- 
off storms. Yet Vennor predicted “ mild” wea- 
ther for November. 


On the night of November 15 the north wing 
of the State Insane Asylumrat St. Peter, Minne- 
sota, was destroyed by fire. ‘There were not far 
from six hundred patients in the building, and 
when the flames burst out the scene that fol- 
lowed among the poor, dazed, half-clothed in- 
mates was heart-rending. Some could not be in- 
duced to leave the asylum, but ran up and down 
the halls in frantic terror; others leaped from 
the windows; others still plunged into the bit- 
ter cold of the night, and without protective 
clothing fled through the snow in all directions. 
How many were lost by fire and by exposure is 
uncertain. The origin of the fire is also a mys- 
tery at present. 





Miners who have lately returned from Alaska 
to San Francisco report finding numerous gold 
deposits and rich placers. 





Where shall the great World’s Fair be held? 
This is the puzzling question which has long 








been discussed by the Executive Committee of 
the Fair at their meetings, and by the people ev- 
erywhere. A dozen or more sites have been sug- 
gested. No one is wholly free from objection. 
Those which have been most seriously consider- 
ed are Manhattan Square, Central Park, Inwood- 
on-the-Hudson, Coney Island, Prospect Park, 
Port Morris, Harlem, Fleetwood Park, Washing- 
ton Heights. The ultimate decision will soon be 
made, 





The funeral of Lucretia Mott, who died on No- 
vember 11 at her residence near Philadelphia, 
was private and simple, in accordance with her 
own request. She was born in Nantucket on 
January 3, 1793, and her long life was one of quiet 
but extended usefulness. 





One of the latest freaks of fashion in Paris is 
to have one’s coat of arms—provided a lady has 
one—painted on her bonnet and strings. If she 
does not possess such a treasure, she should 
‘have her bonnet ornamented with flowers and 
butterflies and tiny humming-birds painted by 
the ‘* best artists.” 





It is rumored that the feelings of the young 
ladies in Boston have been ‘“‘aroused’’ by the 
demand by young men for wives who are good 
cooks. Some of them have formed a club, pledg- 
ing themselves not to marry a man who can not 
sew on buttons, darn his own stockings, black 
his own boots, and take care of himself in every 
way. Another club will be composed of girls 
pledged not to marry any man who has not learn- 
ed how to take care of a furnace and a range, how 
to drive nails and mend water-pipes, and who is 
not able to shovel snow well. 





There is a “Society for the Prevention of 
Street Accidents’’ in London, which seems to be 
doing a good deal to reduce the list of fatalities 
in that metropolis. 


Italy is not a wealthy or a very prosperous 
country, but she has taken prompt and liberal 
action in reference to the proposed monument 
to Victor Emanuel. Three prizes of $10,000, 
$6000, and $4000 respectively have been offered 
for the three best models sent in for this monu- 
ment. The competition is open to artists of all 
nations. 





Meissonier is an artist of the nervous type. 
Not long ago he was painting an interior scene 
in St. Mark’s, at Venice, when several visitors 
gathered round him to watch him work. Sud- 
denly the irascible painter sprang to his feet, 
‘*Go away,”’ he said, ‘go away; you are stand- 
ing in my light.”’ One of the visitors, a French- 
man, politely protested that, standing as they 
were, they could not interfere with his light. 
“Go away all the same,’’ said Meissonier; “I 
don’t want to be looked at.”” We fancy there 
are artists—and other people—who might sym- 
pathize with Meissonier. 





The Royal Library at Berlin contains over 
eight hundred thousand volumes and more than 
fifteen thousand manuscripts. The library is 
now two hundred and twenty-one years old, and 
has been just one hundred years in its present 
building. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 
BEEF TRA, 

} EEF TEA may be considered the primary and 

most indispensable of those articles of diet pre- 
scribed for the prevention or cure of disease; therefore 
skill in its preparation should be the first knowledge 
sought by the aspirant to usefulness in a sick-room. 
Various valuable extracts of beef juice are well known 
to be attainable in the market, especially Valentine’s 
and Liebig’s, yet they are too expensive to be used 
freely by the majority of persons, and then are never 
so palatable, nor indeed so nutritious, as the fresh tea 
made from an animal just slaughtered. The juice 
from one pound of beef is as much as most patients 
consume in a day, but it is better to prepare two 
pounds, for it will easily keep two days if the weather 
is cool, or even in summer, if you are provided with 
ice and a refrigerator. Choose by preference the fleshy 
part of a full-grown animal; a piece of the rump is 
best. Cut the meat into small squares not more than 
an inch in diameter, and remove every particle of fat 
and gristle. Then wash in pure water, and put it into 
a wide-mouthed glass bottle, with a close-fitting cork 
stopper, or a small tin bucket tightly covered also. 
Add no water but what has adhered after the washing. 
Set the vessel in a pot of water (cold if you use glass ; 
no matter, if tin). A weight will be needed to keep it 
steady. The water should come to within four inches 
of the top—no higher, because room must be left for it 
to boil. Let the water boil around it steadily for three 
hours. Remove the vessel from the fire, pour off the 
juice, and it can be set in a cool place, to be used hot 
or cold, as the taste or condition of the patient may 
indicate. A little salt is the only seasoning common- 
ly used, but in cases where disgust has ensued upon 
the long-continued use of beef tea as a regimen, a 
pinch of ground celery seed has been known so to 
change the flavor of the soup as to enable the patient 
to take it with renewed relish. 

Here is a second admirable recipe for beef tea, recom- 
mended by some of our best physicians, and one that 
we have used with approved success: To one pound 
of lean beef, cut into small dice, add one pound (one 
pint) of cold water. Let it stand so for three hours; 
then add to the beef one pound of merely warm water, 
after pouring off the cold water, which must be saved, 
set aside in a clean bowl. Let the beef soak three 
hours in this warm water; then pour over it one 
pound of boiling water, return the cold water set by to 
the vessel in which you have the beef, and let the 
whole boil together for three hours, when the liquid 
will be reduced fully half, and the tea found to be ex- 
cellent. 

The yield from both processes is about the same, 
although it would not seem so just to read the recipes, 
viz., very nearly a pint of tea. 

It is the more desirable to know how to prepare 
beef tea nicely, as it is so much used now in all cases 
of mere exhaustion or overfatigue, when substantial 
food can not safely be partaken of. Lecturers and 
preachers who are feeble or overtaxed find that a 
small cup of beef tea will help and invigorate them 
more than anything else, taken just before beginning 
to speak. Its value to dyspeptics and convalescents 
generally is unspeakable, to say nothing of the part it 
universally takes in overcoming fever. 
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NOVEMBER. 


See illustration on page 792. 
From snowy zones the northern winds are sweeping ; 
Their wailing music beats through branches bare, 
And dirge-like, shivers, where the dead are sleeping, 
Long passed beyond earth's triumph or, despair. 


The faded leaves in rustling heaps are drifting; 
The latest bird the empty nest hath flown: 

Where myriad shining wings in June were lifting, 
Nor song nor stir hath gray November known. 


Two, heeding naught the chill and suller weather— 
Two, parted years ago, to meet are fain, 

And tell the tale of life’s slow pain together, 
When only embers of life’s hope remain. 


How fit the trysting-place their feet have chosen 
Among the ancient graves; for gladness fled 

The eager hearts, where youth's sweet joy was frozen, 
And but a weary patience came instead. 


What need to iterate the tender story ? 
He, pilgrim-free, learned wide and far to roam, 
Saw mountain-gloom, and Art’s emblazoned glory ; 
She, woman-silent, lived and prayed at home. 


And if to-day the autumn mantle covers 

A mound where malice mingles with the dust, 
Assume the purple still, O constant lovers: 

True faith is never touched by moth nor rust. 


And yet—and yet—the ead winds cry, Remember, 
The year is on the wane, and afternoon, 

The ashen afternoon of pale November, 
Can never, never wear the light of June, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
SANTA CLAUS. 


To save time, Brand jumped into a hansom and 
drove down to Curzon Street. He was too much 
preoceupied to remember that Natalie had wish- 
ed him not to come to the house. Anneli admit- 
ted him, and showed him up stairs into the draw- 
ing-room. In a couple of seconds or so Natalie 
herself appeared. 

“Well,” said she, lightly, “you have come to 
tell me about Santa Claus? You have discover- 
ed the mysterious messenger ?” 

She shut the door and went forward to him. 

“ What is the matter ?” she said, quickly : there 
was something in his look that alarmed her. 

He caught both her hands in his, and held them 
tight. 

a Nothing to frighten you, at all events,” said 
he. “No, Natalie—I have good news for you. 
Only—only—you must be brave.” 

It was he who was afraid. He did not know 
how to begin. 

“That locket there,” said he, regarding the lit- 
tle silver trinket. ‘“ Have you ever thought abont 
it? Why do you wear it?” 

“Why do I wear it?” she said, simply. “ Be- 
cause one day that Calabressa was talking to me 
it occurred to me that the locket might have be- 
longed to my mother, and that some one had 
wished to give it tome. Hedid not say that was 
impossible. It was his talking of Natalie and 
Natalushka that put it in my head; perhaps it 
was a stupid fancy.” 

“ Natalie, the locket did belong to your mother.” 

“ Ah, you know, then ?” she said, quickly; but 
with nothing beyond a bright and eager interest. 
“You have seen that lady? Well, what does she 
say? Was she angry that you followed her? 
Did you thank her for me for all those presents 
of flowers ?” 

“ Natalie,” said he, almost in despair, “have 
you never thought about it—about the locket ? 
Have you never thought of what might be possi- 
ble—-” 

“J do not understand you,” she said, with a 
bewildered air. “What is it? Why do you not 
speak ?” 

“ Because I am afraid. See, I hold your hands 
tight because I am afraid. And yet it is good 
news—your heart will be filled with joy; your 
life will be quite different from to-day ever after. 
Natalie, can not you imagine for yourself—some- 
thing beautiful happening to you—something you 
may have dreamed of-—” 

She became a little pale; but she maintained 
her calmness. 

* Dearest,” said she, “why are you afraid to 
tell me. You hold my hands: do they tremble?” 

“But, Natalie, think!” he said. “Think of 
the locket; it was given you by one who loved 
you—who has loved you all these years—and been 
kept away from you—and now she is waiting for 

ou.” 

He studied her face intently: there was noth- 
ing there but a vague bewilderment. He grew 
more and more to fear the effect of the shock. 

“Yes, yes. Can you not think, now, if it were 
possible that one whom you have always thought 
to be dead—whom you have loved all through 
your life—if it were she herself—” 

She withdrew her hands from his, and caught 
the back of a chair. She was ghastly pale. For 
a second she did not speak. 

“ You will kill me—if it is not true,” she said, in 
a low voice, and still staring at him with frighten- 
ed, bewildered eyes. 

“ Natalie, it is true,” said he, stepping forward 
to catch her by the arm, for he thought she was 
going to fall. 

She sank into the chair, and covered her face 
with her hands—not to cry, but to think. She 
had to reverse the belief of a lifetime in a second. 

But suddenly she started up, her face still white, 
her lips firm. 





“Take me to her. I must see her. 
at once.” 

“You shall not,” he said, promptly—but he 
himself was beginning to breathe more freely. 
“T will not allow you to see her until you are per- 
fectly calm.” 

He put his hand on her arm gently. 

“ Natalie,” said he, “ you must calm yourself— 
for her sake. She has been suffering; she is 
weak; any wild scene would do her harm. You 
must calm yourself, my darling; you must be the 
braver of the two; you must show yourself very 
strong—for her sake.” 

“T am quite calm,” she said, with the pale lips. 
She put her left hand over her heart. “It is 
only my heart that beats so.” 

“ Well, in a little while—” 

“Now! now!” she pleaded, almost wildly. “I 
must see her. When I try to think of it, it is 
like to drive me mad. I can not think at all. 
Let us go!” 

“ You must think,” he said, firmly—* you must 
think of what you are going to say. And your 
dress, too. Natalie, you must take that piece of 
searlet ribbon away: one who is nearly related 
to you has just died.” 

She tore it off instantly. 

“ And you know Magyar, don’t you, Natalie?” 

“Oh yes—yes.” 

“Because your mother has been learning Eng- 
lish in order to be able to speak to you.” 

Again she placed her hand over her heart; 
and there was a look of pain on her face, 

“My dearest, let us go. I can bear no more: 
my heart will break. See, am I not calm enough ? 
Do I tremble ?” 

“No; you are very courageous,” he said, look- 
ing at her doubtfully. 

“Let us go! let us go!” 

Her entreaties overcame his scruples. The 
things she had thrown aside on coming in from 
her morning walk still lay there; she hastily put 
them on; and she herr ’f led the way down stairs. 
He put her into the h..som, and followed; the 
man drove off. She held her lover’s hand tight, 
as a sign of her gratitude. 

“ Mind, I depend on you, Natalie,” he said. 

“Oh, do not fear,” she said, rather wildly. 
“Why should one fear? It seems to me all a 
strange sort of dream; and I shall waken out of 
it by-and-by, and go back to the house. Why 
should I be surprised to see her, when she is my 
constant companion? And do you think I shall 
not know what to say ?—I have talked to her all 
my life.” 

But when they had reached the house and were 
admitted, this half-hysterical courage had fled. 

“ Gne moment, dearest ; give me one moment,” 
she said, at the foot of the stairs, as if her breath 
failed her, and she put her hand on his arm. 

“ Now, Natalie,” he whispered, “ you must think 
of your mother as an invalid—not to be excited, 
you understand. There is to be no scene.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, but she scarcely heard 
him. 

“Now go,” he said, “and I will wait here.” 

“No; I wish you to come,” she said. 

“You ought to be alone with her.” 

“T wish you to come,” she repeated, and she 
took his hand. 

They went up stairs ; the door was wide open ; 
a figure stood in the middle of the room. Nata- 
lie entered first; she was very white; that was 
all. It was the other woman who was trembling 
—trembling with anxious fears, and forgetful of 
every one of the English phrases she had learned. 

The girl at the door hesitated but for a mo- 
ment. Breathless, wondering, she beheld this 
vision—worn as the face was, she recognized in 
it the features she had learned to love; and there 
were the dark and tender eyes she had so often 
held commune with when she was alone. It was 
only because she was so startled that she thus 
hesitated; the next instant she was in her mo- 
ther’s arms, held tight there, her head against 
her. bosom. 

Then the mother began, in her despair, 

“My—my daughter—you—do—know me ?” 

But the girl, not looking up, murmured some 
few words in a language Brand did not under- 
stand; and at the sound of them the mother ut- 
tered a wild cry of joy, and drew her daughter 
closer to her, and laid her streaming, worn, sad 
face on the beautiful hair. They spoke together 
in that tongue; the sounds were soft and tender 
to the ear; perhaps it was the yearning of love 
that made them so. 

Then Natalie remembered her promise. She 
gently released herself; she led her mother to a 
sofa, and made her sit down; she threw herself 
on her knees beside her, and kissed her hand ; 
then she buried her head in her mother’s lap. 
She sobbed once or twice; she was determined 
not to give way to tears. And the mother 
stroked the soft hair of the girl, which she could 
hardly see, for her eyes were full; and from 
time to time she spoke to her, in those gentle, 
trembling tones, bending over her, and speaking 
close to her ear. The girl was silent; perhaps 
afraid to awake from a dream. 

“Natalie,” said George Brand. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—I beg your pardon,” 
she said, hurriedly. “I had forgotten—” 

“No, you have not fergotten,” he said, with a 
smile. “ You have remembered. You have be- 
haved well. Now that I have seen you through 
it, fam going. You ought to be by yourselves.” 

“Oh no!” she said, in a bewildered way. “ With- 
out you I am useless: I can not think. I should 
go on talking and talking to my mother all day, all 
night—because—because my heart is full. But 
—but one must do something. Why is she here? 
She will come home with me—now ?” 

“ Natalie,” said he, gravely, “ you must not even 
mention such a thing to her: it would pain her. 
Can you not see that there are sufficient reasons 
be she should not go, when she has not been 
uni 
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er your father’s roof for sixteen years ?” 
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“ And why has my father never told me?” the 
girl said, breathlessly. 

“T can not say.” 

She thought for a moment; but she was too 
excited to follow out any train of thinking. 

“ Ah,” she said, “what matter? I have found 
a great treasure. And you, you shall not go: it 
will be we three together now. Come!” 

She took his hand; she turned to her mother ; 
her face flushed with shyness. She said some- 
thing, her eyes turned to the ground, in that soft, 
musical language he did not understand. 

“T know, my child,” the mother answered, in 
French, and she laughed lightly despite her wet 
eyes. “Do you think one can not see? And I 
have been following you like a spy.” 

“ Ah, then,” said the girl, in the same tongue, 
“do you see what lies they tell? They say when 
the mother comes near her child, the heart of the 
child knows and recognizes her. It is not true; 
itis not true—or perhaps one has a colder heart 
than the others. You have been near to me, 
mother; I have watched, as you went away cry- 
ing; and all I said was, ‘ Ah, the poor lady! I am 
sorry for her.’ I had no more pity for you than 
Anneli had. Anneli used to say, ‘ Perhaps, Friiu- 
lein, she has lost some one who resembled you.’” 

“T had lost you—I had lost you,” the mother 
said, drawing the girl toward her again. “ But 
now I have found you again, Natalushka. I 
thank God for his goodness to me. I said to 
myself, ‘If my child turns away from me, I will 
die.’ And I thought that if you had any portrait 
of me, it would be taken when I was young, and 
you would not care for an old woman grown hag- 
gard and plain—” 

“Oh, do you think it is for smooth portraits 
that I care!” the girl said, impetuously. She 
drew out from some concealed pocket a small 
case, and opened it. “Do you think it is for 
smooth faces one cares? There! I will never 
look at it again !” 

She threw it on to the table with a proud ges- 
ture. 

“ But you had it next your heart, Natalushka,” 
said her mother, smiling. 

“But I have you in my heart, mother: what 
do I want with a portrait ?” said the girl. 

She drew her daughter down to her again, and 
put her arm once more round her neck. 

“T once had hair like yours, Natalushka, but 
not so beautiful as yours, I think. And you 
wear the locket, too? Did not that make you 

ess? Had you no suspicion?” 

“How could I—how could I?” she asked. 
“Even when I showed it to Calabressa—” 

Here she stopped suddenly. 

“Did he know, mother ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“Then why did he not tell me? 
cruel !” she said, indignantly. 

“He told me, Natalie,” George Brand said. 

“You knew 2” the girl said, turning to him 
with wide eyes. 

“Yes; and Calabressa, when he told me, im- 
plored me never to tell you. Well, perhaps he 
thought it would give you needless pain. But I 
was thinking, within the last few days, that I 
ought to tell you before I left for America.” 

“Do you hear, mother?” the girl said, in a 
low voice. “He is gomg away to America—and 
alone. I wished to go; he refuses.” 

“ Now Iam going away much more contented, 
Natalie, since you will have a constant compan- 
ion with you. I presume, madame, you will re- 
main in England ?” 

The elder woman looked up with rather a fright- 
ened air. 

“ Alas, monsieur, I do not know. When at 
last I found myself free—when I knew I could 
come and speak to my child—that was all I 
thought of.” 

“ But you wish to remain in England: is it not 
so badd 

“ What have I in the world now but this beau- 
tiful child, this child whose heart is not cold, 
though her mother comes so late to claim her ?” 

“Then be satisfied, madame. It is simple. 
No one can interfere with you. But I will pro- 
vide you, if you will allow me, with better lodg- 
ings than these. Ihave a few days’ idleness still 
before me.” 

“That is his way, mother,” Natalie said, in a 
still lower voice. “It is always about others he 
is thinking—how to do one a kindness.” 

“T presume,” he said, in quite a matter-of-fact 
way, “that you do not wish your being in London 
to become known ?” 

She looked up timidly ; but in truth she could 
hardly take her attention away from this newly 
found daughter of hers for a single second. She 
still continued stroking the soft hair and rounded 
cheek as she said, 

“If that is possible.” 

“Tt would not be long possible in an open 
thoroughfare like tis,” he said. “But I think I 
could find you a small old-fashioned house down 
about Brompton—with a garden and a high wall. 
I have passed such places occasionally. There 
Natalie could come to see you, and walk with 
you. There is another thing,” he said, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, taking out his watch. “It is now 
nearly two o’clock. Now, dear madame, Natalie 
is in the habit of having luncheon at one. You 
would not like to see your child starve before 
your eyes ?” 

The elder woman rose instantly. Then she col- 
ored somewhat. 

“ No doubt you did not expect visitors,” George 
Brand said, quickly. “ Well, what do you say to 
this? Let us get into a four-wheeled cab, and 
drive down to my chambers. I have an indefat- 
igable fellow who could get something for us in 
the desert of Sahara.” 

“What do you say, child ?” 

Natalie had risen too; she was regarding her 
mother with earnest eyes, and not thinking much 
about luncheon. 

“T will do whatever you wish,” she was say- 
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ing; but suddenly she cried, “Oh, I am indeed 
so happy!” and she flung her arms round her 
mother’s neck, and burst into a flood of tears—for 
the first time. She had struggled long, but she 
had broken down at last. 

“Natalie,” said George Brand, pretending to 
be very anxious about the time, “could you get 
your mother’s things for her? I think we shall 
be down there by a quarter past two.” 

She turned to him with her streaming eyes. 

“Yes, we will go with you. Do not let us be 
separated.” 

“Then look sharp,” said he, severely. 

Natalie took her mother into the adjoining 
room. Brand, standing at the window, succeed- 
ed in catching the eye of a cabman, whom he 
signaled to come to the door below. Presently 
the two women appeared. 

“ Now,” he said, “ Miss Natalie, there is to be 
no more crying.” 

“Oh no,” she said, smiling quite radiantly. 
“ And I am so anxious to see the rooms; I have 
heard so much of them from Lord Evelyn.” 

She said nothing further then, for she was 
passing before him on her way out, In doing so 
she managed unseen to pick up the miniature she 
had thrown on the table. She had made believe 
to despise that portrait very much; but all the 
same, as they went down the dark staircase, she 
conveyed it back to the secret little pocket she 
had made for it—next her heart. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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“Da Caro,” rro. 





SOME PASSAGES FROM MISS WILLIAM- 
SON’S DIARY. 
L 
From Miss Sophy King in Switzerland to Miss Will- 
iamson in Old Street, London, W. 

<s EAREST MISS WILLIAMSON,—Your two 

letters have come flying through the ra- 
vines and over the water-falls, and the sunlight 
on the plains and the half-way storms, and through 
all the freshness as well as the less agreeable 
whiffs from the village. We are very comfort- 
ably encamped at our hotel; mamma is wonder- 
fully well for her. My father is in Scotland, but 
we are not lonely, and have found several friends 
here. Chief among them are your friends the 
Arnheims, who only went down to Interlaken this 
morning—we follow on Monday. Mr. Arnheim 
has an engagement to play at the concerts there. 
Fina, the little girl, has started up wonderfully, 
and reaches her father’s shoulder. I told her I 
should be writing to you, and she sent you her 
love, and begged me to tell you that she mends 
her father’s clothes now, and adds up the bills, 
and keeps all the money. She has grown very 
like her poor mother, whom I remember seeing 
at your lodgings in Old Street. I wonder if those 
disagreeable people, her relations, are living near 
you still. That pompous Miss Ellis and the Col- 
onel, and the silent younger sister and the delight- 
ful old lady, and I wonder if you, too, are in your 
usual corner, where I can see you as plainly as [ 
can see mamma in her chair on the terrace oppo- 
site. This is written from a broad green balcony 
overhung with clematis; all the people come out 
of the dining-room and sit here to look at the 
mountains. 

“The day the Arnheims were here they took 
me out for a long day in the mountains. Mr. 
Arnheim led the way, Fina and I followed. One 
can not talk, but one goes on climbing ever through 
changing lights, from one height to another, high- 
er and higher still. We left autumn at the foot 
of the mountain, and after a time found ourselves 
in summer and spring once more. Far above, 
striking the blue sky, hung winter snows and crys- 
tals, but round us was spring. A flood of fra- 
grant Alpine flowers spread by every rocky ridge, 
along every Alp and plateau, rhododendrons crim- 
son incandescent ; violets and saxifrage, and light 
iris lilies with a delicate pale fragrance ; mount- 
ain moss and wild azalea, all indescribably faint 
and beautiful. It seemed as if our souls and 
senses were refreshed and purified by this calm 
ether, and able to receive the sacrament of na- 
ture, the outward sign and the inward grace. Far 
beyond one blazing slope of green and crimson 
studded flowers, and across the vast valley rose 
the great might and silence of the mountain 
chain, and higher still a line of clouds was strik- 
ing sail in solemn rank, and drifting toward the 
peaks. A sense of awe-stricken, all-embracing 
beauty, of all-inclosing power and mystery, came 
upon us as we stood together. I felt as if I had 
lived for years alone with Fina and her father. 
He too seemed to feel some of the same com- 
panionship, for he turned from her to me, and 
said, very gently: 

“¢Fina will never forget our walk together, 
nor the wonderful things we have seen to-day. 
My old violin has often talked of it, but it never 
showed us what we have seen to-day.’ And then, 
with a half sigh, ‘How her mother would have 
enjoyed it ali!’ he added. 

“But though we all enjoyed our walk, it was 
too long. Mr. Arnheim was ill for two days, I 
am sorry to say; Fina and I have scarcely been 
beyond the green terrace of the hotel since then. 
I am not romantic, as you know, and so I like 
sitting where I can see the road, and the people 

ing. There go two Swiss maidens. I wish 
I could draw them for you. They seem to be 
carrying two of the mountains on their backs. I 
don’t know whether they are going to set them 
down in sight of the new hotel or elsewhere. 
Now our artist goes by. He is a Mr. Bracy, and 
staying in the hotel. He walks about with his 
head on one side, and his portfolio under his arm. 
Sketching in such a place as this seems to me a 
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ludicrous process. You might as well attempt to 
sketeh a sonata with a penny whistle as to set 
down the Eiger on one page, and the Wetterhorn 
and its crown of cloud on another. There would 
be some sense in it if he were to draw that nice 
load of wood and its white horse. 

“T don’t know how to describe everything here. 
Life begins at dawn, and goes on till starlight. 
The terrace itself is rather a choking place, scent- 
ed with heavy perfumes, but through its green 
windows and delicate curtain of hanging tendril 
and white blossom « great sight is revealed. 
Rise, noble Eiger, with dizzy heights and battle- 
ments piled against time, against men, against 
winds and storms and seasons. There broods 
frozen winter, eternally arrested on the summit. 
As for the autumn in the valley, it is a lovely and 
plentiful show; yellow crops not all reaped yet, 
bronzed ears and sheaves in the homestead, flax 
swinging from the galleries of the chalets, cut 
wood for winter piled against the outer walls. The 
roar of the torrent is in the air, and mingles with 
the pastoral sounds. All over Switzerland the 
rush of running water echoes, from the desperate 
streams that course in the valleys, to the sweet 
high mountain rivulets flashing their way to the 
plain. 

“There is one solemn end to our terrace, the 
other clatters with knives and forks, and is with- 
in view of the narrow village street. A deep gut- 
ter has been cut in the centre of the road, crossed 
at intervals by foot-stones. The children, with 
their brown faces and white heads, sit swinging 
their bare legs over the water; they stand on the 
steps of the chalets, they peep from crazy balco- 
nies that start from every corner, loaded with 
green and crimson flower-pots; and then there 
are figures everywhere climbing ladders, leaning 
from upper windows, as they do in German pic- 
ture-books. A horse led by a baby comes to 
drink at the trough at the corner of the road; a 
go-cart rolls by, dragged by a pretty young mo- 
ther—she has fied her child by a linen cloth ‘to 
the shafts; the baker shuffles from beneath his 
gable, our host ef ‘the Bear’ appears for a mo- 
ment in his doorway. Opposite is the country 
coffee-house, with ‘Milk and Beer Shop’ painted 
in rude letters over the doorway, and through the 
open lattice and behind the red curtains you see 
the country folk refreshing themselves at wooden 
tables. Bowls piled with beautiful red and gold 
are set before them. It is onlya feast of apples, 
but Paris himself might have plucked them. The 
Golden Age never produced a more sumptuous 
crop, blazing crimson and lighting the dark kitch- 
en. Then, beyond all the clamor of the little 
village, the voices, the bleating of goats, the 
splashing of waters, yon come upon the little 
church, silent in its slated night-cap, watching 
over the tranquil grave-yard where people lie 
asleep, as befits good reformers, not beneath the 
shadow of the cross, but under strange taberna- 
cles and devices, among weeds and flowers, with 
the rocks of the Fishhorns to bound the view 
and the valley opening to the westward. 

“You see I have taken the opportunity of your 
absence to rhapsodize a little. How glad we 
should all be if there was any chance of your com- 
ing, if only for a fortnight! We will use all our 
influence with Mr. Gredig’s sallow son to get you 
a room on the proper side of the house, with the 
view. Do think of it, and of all you will have to 
write down in your beloved diary. 

“ Always your most affectionate 
“Sorny Kine.” 
IL. 

I have almost made up my mind to burn my 
diaries. I have been looking them over to-night, 
and there they are lying in a heap, a cairn, upon 
the floor. Each year passing by has added its 
stone. My neighbor, Josephine Ellis, came in to 
see me, and exclaimed at the pile. I told her it 
was the funeral pyre of my familiar blue-devils. 
There they were, all dated and docketed. “ Have 
you never kept a diary ?” I asked. 

“What should I put into a diary?” said she. 
“Nothing ever happens in our house. I was 
quite glad when the little page-boy tumbled down 
stairs yesterday, and broke the tea-cups. But 
‘Bessie has matched them already, and everything 
is the same again as ever.” 

“] don’t write my diary when I have anything 
better to do,” I replied. “It is only when you 
are a very long time without coming to see me, 
or when Sophy King does not write, that I have 
recourse to it.” 

Living alone as I do, busy and trudging about 
all day with my lessons, and tired at night, most 
of my dissipation comes to me in the shape of 
pen and ink. For my public opinions, indeed, I 
subscribe to the Daily News ; but for my private 
feelings I have long kept a diary. The extra 
blank sheets are very convenient to vent one’s 
moods upon, and there is a certain amusement in 
the £ s. d. column, down which the figures go tum- 
bling headlong to the terrible total at the bottom. 
But I confess that, with the best good-will in the 
world, there are times when a clean ruled page is 
not much comfort, when a well-balanced column 
is of little avail, when what you want is a voice, 
a hand, rough or clumsy though it be—something 
alive that is not the eternal reflection of your own 
self in the glass or on the paper before you. In 
many ways, however, I am well contented with my 
lot. It seemed a hard one at first, and perhaps 
things don’t change; but one suits one’s self to 
the nces round about one. In compar- 
ing one life with another, people often forget to 
take states of mind into consideration, and do not 
realize how habit and natural adaptability often 
make a sort of artificial happiness when none 
other might seem possible. ‘‘ Leave human na- 
ture aloe,” said a French lady two hundred years 
ago, “and it will make some happiness for itself 
out of the things round about it.” In many ways 
I like the monotonousness of my existence, my 
early walks, my return home. I have friends 
without a name who look a kindly greeting; I 
have a correspondent to whom I owe many a hap- 





py half-hour; I live a great deal outside my quiet 
room as well as in it. My landlady keeps my 
home bright for me, and in good order, and wel- 
comes me back to cheering cups of unstinted bo- 
hea. In the morning, when I set off on my day’s 
peregrinations, the street looks pleasant if the sun 
shines, and friendly even in the mist. It is not 
one of your dreary, stucco, suburban rows; but a 
little, old, cheerful, vulgar street, with a certain 
stir of humanity and life about it, and a barber’s 
shop at the corner. 

And here let me note down a curious little dis- 
covery I have made since my life in Old Street 
began. There is nothing in reality more regular 
than this apparently erratic street life that we 
see flowing past as though without method or 
reason ; but people whose business takes them at 
certain hours in certain directions know how the 
same figures recur at the same places with a curi- 
ous order and persistence. As I go to my lessons 
in the early morning, I am met daily by certain 
faces at certain corners. Some of them seem 
friends almost after a week or two of silent rec- 
ognition. I know the trim clerks on the way to 
their offices, and three organ-men who meet under 
the same tree in Kensington Gardens, morning 
after morning, to settle the plan of their day’s 
campaign, I disliked them at first, but by de- 
grees became quite interested in their well-being. 
A pug-dog, anxiously followed by a lady and gen- 
tleman, always meets me at a certain tree along 
the path, and looks up in my face inquiringly. 
At the gate is the apple woman, sitting at her 
stall. All these people have become quite habit- 
ual and component parts of my mind by degrees. 
We meet in sunshine; we meet in rain. Shall I 
ever forget one lovely morning when some mira- 
cle had been worked for us, and the mists had de- 
scended in a silver vapor, through which we hum- 
drum people drifted, silently appearing, vanishing, 
transfigured in a pale dazzling cloud of light? 
Another day was even more beautiful, when the 
whole world of the Gardens suddenly flashed into 
glittering, diamond-like hoar-frost, every blade 
and twig, every dead leaf, every iron railing, touch- 
ed by this magic. But these are holidays. Who 
does not know London’s work-a-day livery of 
heavy, dull gray, the laurel bushes and trees of 
changeless hue, the dark, straight rows of smut 
and brick? The skies seem made of bricks, the 
houses of smut and mist. The world goes out 
suddenly—the beautiful, shining, gay world, all 
alight and alive, all full of the voices of children 
and the hum of strollers, seems blown out with a 
puff; and the people are gone too. One day you 
are walking in company with a thousand bustling 
fellow-creatures, in windy, sunshiny places, where 
the very stones at your feet are shining and full 
of hope; the next you are plodding—no, not plod- 
ding, it is too hopeful a word—you are standing 
still on one foot, shuddering, and not knowing 
where to step next. 

The weather of our souls is not altogether un- 
like this outward weather which is supposed to 
affect our bodies more especially. People say 
that music only can express certain moods and 
things. Weather seems to me to have a language 
of its own which everybody understands, even 
animals and even growing things as well as phi- 
losophers and idiots. Governesses should be phi- 
losophers, I suppose; but I am afraid my poor 
little pupils, who are everything but idiots, tell 
which wind is blowing not from personal but 
from reflected experience. Clang! clang! clang! 
the bell shakes in the east wind, and jars and 
jars the unfortunates who are of irritable nerve 
and temper, and who are condemned to come out 
in it while the grim reverberations smite and 
swing and strike those who are already stricken. 
Happy and comfortable and thick-skinned people 
do not feel such passing sounds and influences 
any more than children do. Alas! for the nerv- 
ously irritable there is a whole world of undis- 
covered misery, of chill atmospheres, of impatient 
annoyances into which they drift. And those who 
fall victims to these idiotic demons, mere soulless 
worries of the moment, without meaning or tra- 
gedy to dignify their pranks—demons with whom 
battle is ignominious, and victory almost as un- 
worthy as defeat—may well grudge the precious 
hours of life that pass struggling with minor and 
intolerable worries. 

I remember meeting Josephine Ellis in the east 
wind one day at the street corner, and being quite 
frightened by her face, it looked so gray, so set, 
so utterly stony and miserable. I spoke to her, 
but she didn’t notice me, and hurried on. The 
chureh bells were clanging overhead, and the 
clouds tossing up into the high blue sky. The 
sky always looks highest at the corner just by the 
steeple, where all the roads meet, where the cabs 
and carts cross each other’s track, and one old 
street goes winding up hill by the church, while 
the other meanders off into the country, past the 
suburban gardens and villas, past Hammersmith 
and its bridges and stagnant ditches, into the 
open fields. Another road joining on to this one 
goes back to the very heart of London, with a 
steady rumbling pulse of cabs, carts, carriages, all 
laden. Besides these there was the foot stream, 
into which I saw Josephine engulfed. 

I watched her tall, quick figure sliding through 
the crowd. She was dressed all in black, for the 
family were still in mourning for poor Mrs. Arn- 
heim, the second daughter, who had died abroad 
the year before. Josephine, in her flowing robes, 
was a noble-looking woman, with a lovely mouth, 
and a hooked nose—not a snub, like her sister 
Bessie’s; nor was her hair red, but black, waving 
and frizzling like the Greek ladies’ hair on the 
coins. Her face is often gray, often dull. It 
was bright enough when I knew her first—seven 
years before she passed me in the east wind that 
day. Long afterward she came and told me what 
had happened that day, and my heart sank for 
her. 

She has an odd, hard, plausible way of relating 
the most intimate things. Her manner is at times 
just like her sister Bessie’s, and I could shake 





her for it; but her looks are Mrs. Arnheim’s, who 
is gone, : nd her heart is her own—faithful, gen- 
tle, diffid«nt, reserved, unchanging. Poor Jose- 
phine! How I should have liked to see her happi- 
er! She said that, as she hurried along on that 
bewildering walk through the crowd, the sound 
of the church bells seemed to be her own story 
proclaimed in some noisy, obstreperous fashion : 
“ Away with him! Away with him! Go! Go! 
Go! Go! Go! Send him off !”—the bells had 
seemed to say while she pushed quickly forward, 
not letting herself dwell on much else beyond the 
difficulty of passing in and out among the many 
people who were crowding the narrow pavement. 
To her it was all like a dream from her own 
heart, and she wondered to find herself quite 
alone in this crowd, elbowing, shouldering, push- 
ing, while all the while the incessant bell kept up 
its maddening clang of parting. 


IIL 


Josephine Ellis at thirty might have been a 
handsome, happy woman, with a home, and more 
to do than she could find time for, with many 
cares and anxieties, and a thousand things to oc- 
cupy her, with a child or two to tend, or with 
small means, perhaps, to eke out to the uttermost 
(which is in itself a profession), with cheerful 
noise and bustle in her life, and plenty of com- 
ing and going, of healthy fatigue and peaceful 
rest—all this might have been hers, and besides 
and beyond it all, a blessing of faithful love and 
companionship; but, unfortunately for herself, 
she was of good family, well connected, accus- 
tomed to every comfort, devoted to her mother, 
yielding and obedient to the elder sister who had 
ruled the house ever since Josephine could re- 
member. A shabby, middle-aged doctor, of hum- 
ble extraction, without any practice to speak of, 
and with a patched and shabby home in Pimlico, 
was not to be welcomed as a husband, except in 
defiance of every law which she had been brought 
up to look upon as sacred. She had been little 
more than a child at the time of her sister Mary’s 
elopement, but she could remember the dismay 
it caused. Poverty she did not fear (though she 
somewhat exaggerated its terrors); but remorse 
she feared, and renewed anguish for her mother ; 
and she dreaded her sister’s blame and her friends’ 
shoulder-shrugs. And then he, though so poor, 
though of such humble origin, ventured to re- 
proach her; he was rude, he was angry. “If she 
loved him, why did she hesitate?” he asked; “if 
she did not love him, it was he who would wish 
to break it off. She must face it; she must be 
perfectly simple and honest about it.” His vehe- 
mence filled her with fears of what he might de- 
mand from her in the future. 

It is not one of the smallest difficulties of life, 
that of being perfectly true and single-minded in 
the midst of a great net-work of influences, of 
which the ropes and strings and threads pull from 
generations and generations back, and spread out 
in every direction. When Josephine broke off 
her. engagement, she scarcely knew what she was 
doing. She hoped things would come right. She 
said one thing, she meant another, she did what 
seemed to her best, but her heart resisted: Jo- 
sephine was weak, afraid of the Colonel and Bes- 
sie, and full of tender solicitude for the dear old 
mother who loved her children, but whose love 
and longing for their happiness only seemed in 
one way or another to bring so much trouble and 
sorrow upon them. “He” said she did not love 
him enough. It might be so. She had seen him 
a dozen times, perhaps, but it seemed to her she 
knew every look and line in his face as well as 
she did her mother’s well-loved seams. When 
he was angry with her, she felt angry for him, 
angry with herself. Ah! if he thought she did 
not love him enough, it was better for him to be 
free, and not tied to a half-hearted woman. So 
Josephine said “‘Good-by.” It was easily done; 
too easily done, she thought. She wrote to her 
lover to meet her in Kensington Gardens that 
east-windy autumn day, and there, by the pond, 
among babies and nurse-maids, to the plash of 
the dull ripples, and to the sound of the children’s 
voices and the greedy gabble of the water-fowl, 
with mists rising blue against the stems of the 
trees, she let his warm hand drop, and turned 
away alone, strangely light of heart, as people are 
who have made up their minds, very sad as a wo- 
man may well be who is turning away from life’s 
happiness, from its cheer and interest, to a cham- 
ber, swept, indeed, and garnished—and empty. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 





TTNHE torture of those days was studied as a 

science, though perhaps it had gained in di- 
abolical refinement by the time that Damiens was 
operated on before the beau monde of Paris for 
his attempt upon Louis the Well-beloved. The 
scene in the sixteenth century was usually a 
gloomy under-ground chamber, dimly lighted by 
torches or cressets, and deadened by massive 
masonry against the escape of sound. The exe- 
cutioner was probably born in the scarlet, or had 
at all events served an apprenticeship to some 
master who had perpetuated the grim traditions 
of the craft. He and his aides had paid careful 
attention to the machinery: if the screws and the 
pulleys worked slowly and roughly, that was all 
the better, so long as they did not kill. A speedy 
release was the thing to be guarded against ; and 
most horrible of all was the presence of the chi- 
rurgeon. There he stood, in grave imperturba- 
bility, with hard, watchful eyes, or with the finger 
on the pulse of the patient, appropriately robed 
in his sad-colored garments, ready to interpose 
should tortured nature seem overstrained, or to 
awaken it when it had found relief in kindly ob- 
livion. In the latter ease he would apply him- 
self with salts and essences to the revival of the 
mangled wreck of humanity, and rekindle the 
sparks of life by assiduous attentions, till the re- 





covery was so satisfactory that the torture might 
be resumed. Occasionally the sufferer would 
make full confession ; sometimes, having nothing 
to say that was worth hearing, he wou!d groan 
out a tissue of incoherent falsehoods; not unfre- 
quently he would be firm to the end—greatly to 
the credit of his courage or his obstinacy. In 
the sixteenth century, and long afterward, that li- 
censed inhumanity was recognized all over France, 
and abused—if abuse may be said to be possible 
—by the possessors of seignioral rights, as well as 
by the provincial parliamerts and governors. Re- 
membering the traditions of cruelty and insolence 
that had been multiplying themselves from time 
immemorial through the length and breadth of the 
land under the rule of harsh and irresponsible 
tyrants, we may have some conception of the re- 
vengeful spirit that was unchained when the mob 
had broken loose and become masters in their 
turn, 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Perpcexity.—Light camel’s-hair cloth, trimmed with 
seal brown plush, will be very handsome for a young 
lady's winter wrap. The plush will cost from $4 to $6 
a yard. 

A Youne Woman.—Green’s History of the English 
People, Macaulay, and Hume will instruct you concern- 
ing English history ; or, if you wish something briefer, 
the “ Student’s Series,” comprising histories of differ- 
ent nations, in compact form, published by Harper & 
Brothers, at $1 25 per volume, will give yon useful in- 
formation. Harper & Brothers also publish Duffs 
Book-Keeping, at $2 25, and Duff’s Common-school Book- 
Keeping, at 50 cents, either of which will be of use to 
you. “* Will you walk into my parlor,’ said the spider 
to the fly,” is the correct version. Wecan recommend 
no other book on etiquette. 

Natry.—We have no patterns of the dress mention- 
ed by Madame Raymond. 

Mus. H. E. C.—Use plain black velvet and the Habit 
Suit pattern, putting velvet on only where it is shown 
in the picture. Red balayeuse pleating would be pret- 
ty on such a dress. A cloak of the same would an- 
swer with various dresses. The Oriental Cloak pat- 
tern would be suitable for cashmere and velvet. 

Constant Reaprr.—Get velvet or plush for a coat- 
basque, and have a draped skirt made of your green 
silk, with some of the coat material for panels, or else 
for sides like those shown in the Habit Suit Skirt. 

Jenniz.—Have a cloth costume trimmed with plush 
for your wedding and travelling dress in December; 
or else have a plush basque with trimmed camel’s-hair 
skirt. The colors are seal brown, olive, or dark green. 
Plush bonnet, or else one of feathers. White mull 
and lace neck-tie. Long mousquetaire gloves of an 
écru tint. 

A Constant Reaper.—A plush jacket, or elee ane of 
light cloth trimmed with a plush collar, cuffs, and 
pocket, would be suitable for a young lady to wear 
with any dark dress. The black silk sacques you 
mention are less used than those of satin or brocade. 
One of the fancy cloths or rich camel’s-hair fabric 
would be best for a woollen over-dress with velvet, 
unless you prefer the figured satin de Lyon. 

Hoosirr.—Your sample is armure wool of Marie 
Louise blue shade. Plush basques usually match the 
color of the lower skirts, though contrasts are also 
used, notably garnet plnsh for black skirts. A seal 
brown plush basque would be very handsome with 
coachman’s drab cloth skirts—the over-skirt in full 
apron shape, either round or square in front, and the 
lower skirt short. The Habit Suit Skirt would also 
be a pretty design for such a suit. 

Eoonomtst.—The striped velvets sold for $1 50 to $2 
a yard are the best choice for combining with silk or 
wool goods when you have but little money to spend. 

M. E. T.—Get some dark green corduroy at $1 a 
yard, and replace the faded silk with a border of this. 
Also have deep collar, cuffs, and pockets of the new 
material. 

Morooco.—It is not necessary for the groom to wear 
a white tie with the travelling suit worn during the 
ceremony. 

Go.piz.—Get some heliotrope cashmere to combine 
with your changeable satin, and trim it with pipings 
of old gold plush. Have a polonaise of the wool goods, 
and a shirred full skirt of the satin. 

Turopora.—Your maroon silk is stylish, and may 
be combined with the same shade of cloth, velvet, 
camel’s-hair, or brocaded satin de Lyon. 

Mrs. E. M. K.—The Bazar can furnish you cut pa- 
per patterns for all the garments in an infant’s ward- 
robe: 50 cents will be the expense. 

C. E. F.—Any of the fancy stores whose advertise- 
ments are found in the Bazar will supply you with 
canvas and other materials for needle-work. 

Apmirrr.—Colored cashmere waists, also those of 
drab corduroy and of cloth, are worn with dark silk 
skirts. They are made as long as a basque, have three 
box pleats in front and behind, a turned-over Byron 
collar, and are worn with a belt of the material, or 
else a military sash of Surah gathered at the ends. 
Leather pockets are worn. Bows on the hair are set 
close against the hair, not on a roll. 

Lovise.—You can procure the Madame Emilie Bach’s 
designs in Harper's Bazar, where they are published 
from week to week. 

H.—A note of acceptance is in rule, unless the re- 
ception is an informal one. 

Eva 8S. J.—The Dauphin Basque Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. XIIL., is an excellent model for 
making a black cashmere dress. Use black satin de 
Lyon for combining with it. You will also find other 
hints in the New York Fashions of the same paper. 

E. C. B.—Your sample was not inclosed. You will 
find out about combinations in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. XIII. Adjustable trains are still 
used. 

J. 8. H.—Your satin is the popular pheasant brown 
shade. Make your skirt of it with full box pleats in 
the back, and have a coat-basque of darker brown 
plush, or of brocaded satin de Lyon, or else the inex- 
pensive striped velvet. The red and black silk will be 
most effective combined with black camel’s-hair as a 
vest, belt, sash, and borders, with perhaps kilt-pleating 
of the silk. If you prefer to keep it as a whole dress, 
add cuffs, collar, pockets, and panels of black velvet. 

Ipa.—You should have your polonaise shortened 
into an English coat-basque, or else a surtout to wear 
over your velvet skirt. If you have only a medium 
long coat, you might have an apron of the stripes 
draped on the front breadths with a gathered sash end 
hanging on each side where the apron stops. Hand- 
some buttons will be all the trimming for the basque. 
You can put jet fringe on the apron, though it is not 
necessary. 
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ARRIVAL OF COCOONS. 
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SPINNING THE SILK. 


< SPINNING.—[Sre Pace 791.) 
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Street Costumes, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty 
dress for a girl of twelve 
years is of Scotch plaid 
wool and gray faille. 
Collar and muff of black 
hare. Black velvet 
scoop, with red ostrich 
feather trimming. 

Fig. 2.—This morning 
costume for a young lady 
has a black wool dress 
with pleated ‘skirt, and 
velvet draped over-skirt. - 
Pelisse of drab coach- 
man’s cloth. 

Fig. 3.—This large 
fur-lined cloak is of 
black satin de Lyon, 
trimmed with feather pais YY 
borders. Y) 








Street and House 
Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty 
walking coat for a girl 
of eight years is of gray 
cloth, with a feather col- 
lar, muff, and pocket 
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Fig. 2.—This dress is YU fy Y ff YD. 
of pabialiankined silk. YY VL. se = = 
The quaint medieval F 
corsage, with sleeves 
puffed and shirred, has 
a plastron front shirred 
across the breast and at 
the waist line, and held 
at the end by a bow and 
fan of pleated silk. 
Similar fans and shirring 
trim the double drapery. 
The lower skirt has a 
group of narrow pleat- 
ings, with wider pleating 
above, headed by a shell 
trimming. 

Fig. 3.—This graceful 
dress for a young lady is 
of cream-colored cash- 
mere. The corsage has 
a jabot of white lace, 
with a collar and frills 
at the wrist. The apron 
over-skirt has drapery 
behind, reaching nearly 
to the foot. The skirt 
has a deep pleating head- 
ed by shirring. 


Scrap Basket, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on p. 789. 

Tuts rush-work basket 
is lined with red cash- 
mere, and furnished with 
a bag of the same mate- 
rial at the top. It is or- 
namented on the outside 
with pinked and embroid- 
ered strips of red and of 
olive felt, and with wool- 
len balls. Olive silk 
cord forms a serpentine 
line along the middle of 
each felt strip, and is 
bordered on both sides 
by a triple thread of silk 
of the same color; the 
embroidery is worked in 
chain stitch and point 
Russe with pink silk in 
two shades on the olive 
strips, and with bronze 
silk in two shades on the 
red strips. The strips 
form intersecting lines 
on the side of the bas- 
ket, as shown in the il- 
lustration, and on the 
spaces between them are 
set balls of olive and red 
crewel wool; woollen 
cotd in the colors of the 
embroidery is twined 
around the open-work 
border at the top of the 
basket. The red cash- 
mere bag is turned down 
two inches at the top, 
and stitched for a shirr, 
through which red wool- 
len cords are run. 
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Woven Braid and 
Crochet Insertion 
for Lingerie, 

See illustration on p. 789. 

Tuis insertion is work- 
ed on a foundation of 
braid on one side of 
which there are mignar- 
dise scallops counting 
six loops each, with me- 
dium crochet cotton, in 
the following manner: 1st 
round.— *-4 sc. (single 
crochet) in the middle 4 
loops on the next. scal- 
lop, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
connect with 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) the last 
loop of this and the first 
loop of the following 
scallop, 1 ch.; repeat 
from *. 2d round — 
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Work at the other side of the braid alternately 
1 sc. in the loop opposite the point of the next 
scallop, and 2 leaflets, each consisting of 4 ch. 
and 2 te. (treble crochet), the upper veins of which 
are worked off together on the first of the 4 ch. 
The second half of the insertion is worked in 
the same manner on another end of braid, con- 
necting with the first half between the Ist and 2d 
of the 2 leaflets in the 2d round. 





PROMPT ACTION OF COMPOUND OXYGEN IN 
LUNG DISEASES. 

Tue promptness with which Compound Oxygen acts 
in throat and lung Diseases is very remarkable. Mra. 
Auiozg A. Dante.s, of Ramsey’s Station, Alabama, 
senda, without solicitation, and for publication, a 
statement of the results of ite use in her case, from 
which we make a single extract. She says, “ Jn four 
days after commencing to inhale the Compound Oxygen, 
chills, fever, and night-sweats were all gone! My appe- 
tite, which before was at its lowest ebb, soon became 
good. My strength increased very rapidly, and im- 
provement has been steadily going on ever since the 
first inhalation. My cough slowly became milder, and 
to-day I can truthiully say that I am almost a well 
woman.” Send for our Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen. It will be mailed free. Dra. Stranxney & Paven, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[(Com.] 





Persons with weak stomachs ought to have their bis- 
cuit, etc., raised with Hanford’s None Such Baking 
Powder, said to be the most simple kind made, and to 
contain nothing but the best Cream Tartar and Soda. 
—[{Com.] 





Hoxsrorp’s Acid Phosphate should be used when 
you are suffering from mental or plysical exhaustion. 
—{Com.) 




















Corvine Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sunplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnaliy useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


pastry. Can be eaten by dys 

the ills resulting from heavy, 

only in cans, by all Grocers. 
Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


Miles, A. & E. KORFF, 
Importers of French & English Embroideries, 
SOFA-CUSHIONS, CHAIRS, 
TABLES WITH COVERS, 

And all kinds of Toilet Articles. 
No. 869 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 
Mouchoirs, Bureau Sets with all Requisites. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
| CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 


tice without fear of 
igestible food. Sold 











The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
have worn it, to be the best fit- 
ting, most graceful and com- 
fortable corset ever worn. For 


ORY sale by CHICAGO CORSET 
very CF spl CO., 250 Monroe st., Chicago, 
0S or ‘Il. Price by mail $1.75. Lady 


canvassing agents wanted in 


MONEY REFUNDED all parts of the U. 8. 





A POSITION IS WANTED 


Lady of Refinement and Capability 


DURING THE WINTER, 


Where energy, intelligence, and faithfulness will be 
desired. Would take charge of a hotel or private 
house, and would leave the City if necessary. 
Highest testimonials given. 
Address 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 








j 


| 
} 


FE. H., 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. | 


Of every description for ladies ard gentiemen. House- | 


hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


BARLOWS |7H® FAMILY wast BLUE. 


For Sale by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE | D.S.WILTSERGER, Prop., 

»| 288 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 

)\ YOU WANT TO LEARN TO DRAW, send 10c. 

for * MANUAL OF DRAWING,» 








to R. JUDSON, Box 4333, New York. 





ESTABLISHED !820. 


CC CONTHER'S SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 























BROADWAY and 234 St., 


SEAL SACOUES AND DOLMANS, 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 





The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but allowing it to escape through 


‘| the perforations, keep the wearer 
' in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
| adies with weak lungs these gar- 
| ments are indispensable. American 

Institute premium for ten consecu- 
b/ tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians. Send for circular. 


D. C. HALL & CQ., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 


REMOVAL. 
BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 


THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 











WHAT SHALI THE 


BABY WEAR? 


WHERE CAN I FIND RELIABLE CLOTHING FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS? 


A VISIT TO THE 





Will give the most satisfactory answer to the above 
queries. The most complete assortment of desirable 
= for children in America, and the lowest prices. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BEST & C0, S45 sistct ve: New York. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
emoreg disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


justrated Price List 








before any money . Undoubted ret- 

erroce NCH Wilke Jowsler, Newark Bd, 
\HE HOLIDAY GUEST.-—A collection of 
Stories,Conjuring Tricks,Games, ‘‘ableaux, amuse- 
ments for winter evenings, amusing experiments, Card 
Tricks, Puzzles, Enigmas, Charades, Conundrums, &c. 
87 Illustrations. Price 15 cents; two for 25 cents. 

Send orders to P. O. Box 3410, New York. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 

- B* a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

which — the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
beverage which may save us wef heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a wi point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.”—-Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & 90. Homeopathic Chemists, 
mdon. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


L, SHAW'S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING PARLORS 


ON THE PARISIAN PLAN, 





UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY, 


54 West 14th Street, New York, 


Exclusively for Ladies, now open. Con- 
nected with store by elevator. Hair- 
ng Shampooing, and Beautify- 
ing in all forms applied, Lady artists 
in attendance. 

The new invisible front, ** The Albine,” now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard long, from $1 upward. 
Switches, finest quality, all long hair, from $6 
upward. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Gray Haira Spoeny. All shades proper! 
matched at reasonable prices. —= 

Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Adwice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. 

Veloutines, in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 
per box. 
indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 

Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘* How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


‘The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & €O., 

286 Fuirton Sr., Brooxiyn,N. Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List. Goods forward- 
ed by mail or ex- 
press. All or- 
ders will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. Please 
mention this 
publication. 


ILTON’S OUTLINE DESIGNS FOR 

Christmas Cards. With the accompanying 
directions any one without previous instructions in 
Drawing and Painting may finish them. Price for 
each series of six cards, with directions, 50c. TiL- 
TON’S Decorative ART COLOR BOX. 
Ten moist water colors and three brushes in a Ja- 
panned Tin Box, 50c. Either of the above sent by 
mail on receipt of price, by 

8S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 




























$1.25 a Year. 

3pecimen Copy, 10c. 

Trial Trip, 3 25c. 
widkchroa 


A LARGE 1¢--PAGE 
Ulustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 

The newest Music with each No, 

—Sead for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP,> 

Box 2456. 4 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sa 





wyer’s 
Monthly.” ApDams & BrsnoP, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





F. BOOSS & BRO,, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Furs 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., 
Between Howard and Grand Sts., Binion NEW YORK. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this et addition to a 
‘a toilet is due to their 
IENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no merns least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
Y APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin tace appear full—soften 
f the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 





















The most Pega | sweet 
Chocolate in market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
a cular favorite with 
c and a most excel- 
ne article for family use. 

n My Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Art Embroideries, 

Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


SANTA CLAUS CABINET. 














This Cabinet contains six new an 


d attractive novelties, which 
Offer at less than ono half their real value. bal 


No. 1.—New Album of New York. Contain’ 


1 ied the views are over four it 
closed the album can be carried in the pocket. Among the most 
aro Castle Garden, City Hall, Grand Central 

New Y rk Herald Building, New Post , Academy of * 
spell Bde uaker'aate Re hogahicty, gene 
zecu' in oe 6 
of the stoncs alone 500. ” 

No. 2.—Bijou Autograph Album. A floral album for the 
autographs (or signatures) of your an juaintances. The 
collecting of autographs is now a very Jo diversion. 





BEAUTY’S TOILET REQUISITES. 


The following Toilet Articles may be implicitly relied on as Ansoturety Haemiess and Enritery Satis- 


racrory. ‘Try them and you will surely be pleased. 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions. Per 


box, 25 cents. 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


Etelka Gerster, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Marie Litta, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Mary Anderson, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 


Mile. Angele, 

Marie Gordon, 

Kitty Blanchard, 
Maud Granger, 

Marie Roze, 

Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Agnes Booth, 

Rose Eytinge, 


Effie Elisler, 
Linda Dietz, 
Fanny Morant, 
Katherine Rogers, 
Alice Oates, 

E. von Stamwitz, 
Sara Jewett, 
Minnie Palmer, 


and many others. 
RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 
(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 
Also indorsed a Ae Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 


Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in emmy 
Suntimarte, Leap, Biswuru, Cuatx, Wutrina, 


bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purest and 
ing Postrrvery Guaranteed free 
AGNESIA, OF aNYTiING detrimental, Sold 


Arsenio, Conrosive 
ere. 


by all deal 





No, 8.—Japanese Tablo Mata. Something pew, elegant, and 
fashi As useful ornaments for the center table or io they 
cannot be surpassed. Two mate of different patterns in each y 
No. 4.—Tweesers and Ear Spoon. Made of the best lish steel, 
y pes ede elev henpapdly ~s 
No_ 5.—Tho Chinese Coin, “‘Shepoo.’”? These coins bear the stamp 

of the Chinese 


and goverrment, and are ine Chinese 
coins. of them would purcasse you « good inner in China. 
They are a great curiosity. 

No. 6.—Pocket Bird Call, A new and wonderfal invention. Un- 
like ges ever before No is in asing it. 
It can be concealed in the hand and 20 as to imitate 
the notes of any bird—the Canary, » Bull Mocking Bird, 
e Ra id looking after an imaginary 

or le 


This Cabinet contains interesting novelties sufficient to supply a 
e 


and 8 great 
Mail ‘the’ articles ean sell thoes net 


wanted for more than the wate tho-whele, Unieutend wean oxt 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P.O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 
Oe ae eee 


ton either 
bald head or bare tace. Forces Mastachs im 





50 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gol 
Silver Chromos, 1c. W. Moorz, Brock; 
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BETTER ald BETTER 


1S THE 
VERDICT PRONOUNCED ON EACH 
SUCCEEDING NUMBER 


Ehrichs’ Fashion” Quarterly. 


The Winter Number, now out, is of special interest 
to all who desire to plan their winter shopping sys- 
tematically ; as well as to all who wish to know what 
new and beautiful things have been produced in the 
way of 


Christmas Presents 
HOLIDAY GOODS 


IT IS EMPHATICALLY THE CHEAPEST, BEST, 
AND MOST COMPREHENSIVE FASHION MAGA- 
ZINE PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Its illustrations are excellent. 
Its descriptions are clear. 
Its quotations of prices are absolutely 
reliable. 
15 CENTS A NUMBER. 
50 CENTS A YEAR. 
Address 


EHRICH BROS,, 


Eighth Ave, and Twenty-Fourth St., 


NEW YORK. _ 


Simpson, Crawlord & Simpson, 


Sixth Ave. and 19th St. 
NEW YORK, 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


THEIR WHOLE STOCK, CONSISTING OF OVER 
600 EXTRA QUALITY, FINEST FINISH, PURE 
LONDON DYE 


“Seal Sacques and Dolmans” 


AT PRICES 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN THESE 
GOODS CAN BE PRODUCED FOR TO-DAY. 
LADIES WILL SAVE MONEY by MAKING THEIR 
PURCHASES NOW, AS IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE 
TO DUPLICATE THESE GARMENTS AT ANY- 
THING LIKE OUR SELLING PRICES. 

LADIES DESIRING ANY FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION—BY ADDRESSING US—WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT REPLIES TO ALL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


Gth Ave. and 19th Street, N. Y. 





The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 
. 4 This combined action Ltd it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 





Why Are Are We Sick? 


—_— ————= 
Because we allow these gre great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and 

7 mors are therefore forced 
should be expelled naturally. 


isonous hu- 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 

Sree action of these organs a: 
chair. ower to throw off disease. 
ilious pains and aches? 
iles, Consti — 


Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 





per Gay at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


GUN WORK, 


$5 to mT 


GREAT WESTERN 





Send stamp fo 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Besolvere, enh a.c. d. for examination 








i880 JONES 1840 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ov ib SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 COROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 On CHINA. 





Rng en Avenue 





Kighth eeaee 


Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth Street. ~ 








x 

J ONES 
SHOES. o TL ACES. 
CARPETS. “(3 _O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY” a} oe HOSIERY. 
rurniture “5 Ao MILLINERY. 
DOM ESTICS. “Vv Gents’ Furnisutno Q’ps. 


~ Mall Orders receive Special Attention. _ 
NEW FALL ** QUARTERLY CATALOGUE” 
Just Published, Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES 5:3 sa": JONES 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SUITS AND FURS. 


Promenade, Carriage, and Dinner Costumes, 
Evening and Reception Toilets, Opera 
Cloaks and Sacques, Cloaks and Dolmans, 
Fur and Fur-lined Garments, Fur Sets, 
Collarettes, Muffs, and Fur Trimmings. 


Broadway & [9th St. 











ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK, PARIS. 
OPERA BONNETS 
Trimmed in the latest styles with Plush, Gold-Shot, 
and Gold-Brocaded Ribbons, Pearl and Crystal Bead 
Embroideries, Fringes, and Ornaments, specialties for 
t Season, 
Will continue to be shown, together with 
BRIDAL GARNITURES., 

Flowers for House Decorations, Jardinieres, Baskets, 
and Bouquets in Fancy Majolica and Porcelain Pots, 
Flower Horseshoes, Parachutes, Balloons, and other 
Fanciful Devices, 


PLUSH FLOWERS 


And Novelties in Millinery Trimming Goods, Orna- 
ments of all kinds, Fancy Feathers and Ostrich 
Plumes. Call early in the morning, to avoid the 
throngs. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Iilustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 


ewan Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 





Useful and Appropriate Holiday Gifts, 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now selling Choice Presents in Rich, Rare, and 
Elegant Silks, Satins, Plushes, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Costumes, Cloaks, Camel’s-Hair Shawls, Furs, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Articles, Gloves, Umbrel- 
las, Handkerchiefs, Tidies, Linens, Table-Cloths, Nap- 
kine, Blankets, Cloths, Boys’ Suits, Caps, and Hats. 

Ladies’ Wedding Outfits and Underwear; Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes; Gents’ Siip- 
pers and Smoking Jackets. 

Turkish, Indian, and Persian Carpets, Rugs, Mats, 
and Portiéres. 

Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods. 

Samples of Dry Goods and their Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be sent gratuitously to all parts of the 
country on application, thus enabling out-of-town 
parties to do their shopping in New York as advan- 
tageously as residents of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


KEYES, — 


349, 351, 353 Sth pe 
NEW YORE CITY. 


GRAND DISPLAY 


Holiday Dress Goods 


This week, comprising New Styles Momie Cloths, 
Novelties, Cashmeres, Merinos, Plaids, &., &c., at 
prices from 25c. to $1 50. 


Brocade Silks. 


Just received five lots from auction, to be sold this 
week at the following prices: 
2 lots Black Brocade at $1 00; 
1 lot Seal Brown, $1 50; 
1 lot Steel Color, $1 50; worth $2 00, 
1 lot Plum, $1 50; worth $2 00. 
1 lot Garnet and Brown Combination, $1 00; 

$1 50. 





worth $1 50. 
worth $2 00, 
worth 


These goods are elegantly finished, and warranted 
Pure Silk. Send for samples. 


Silks and Velvets. 


Just purchased twelve lots of Silks and Velvets at 
auction, last Wednesday; to be sold at a trifle above 
cost. Immense Bargain. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. Y. 


ress Gls, 


100 pieces FRENCH ALL-WOOL CAMEL'S HAIR, 
44 inches wide, in BLACK and ALL THE NEW and 
DESIRABLE COLORS. 


AT THE UNPRECEDENTED PRICE OF 


37 1-2 cts. Per Yard, 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY BAR- 
GAIN OFFERED IN THESE GOODS 
FOR MANY YEARS, 


Also, a large line of 
CLOTHS for COSTUMES, CLOAKS, and ULSTERS. 


Winter Hosiery and Underwear. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE BEST MAKES 
AT LOW RATES. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th Sty 045 & 847 Broadway. 

















$12 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Ourat s free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





y} ALL CHROMO CARDS, the prettiest you ever saw, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carv Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








Upholstery display was never better. 
chiefs, etc., etc., in latest colorings and styles. Send for 


OUR “FIRESIDE SHOPPING GUIDE.” 
COOPER & CONARD, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 
832, 834, 836, 838 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1852, 





DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


In Silks, we have thousands of dollars’ worth of makes 
known to wear well, at moderate prices—sometimes job 
lots very cheap. In Dress Goods, our assortment of novelties 
and staples was never better. 
fabrics, to as high as you wish to pay. The Paris novelties 
are unusually attractive. 


We have cheap but good 


In Cloaks and Ulsters, we are 


told we have the best assortment in Philadelphia. In 
Ladies’ Underwear, the exhibit is unrivaled, while the 


Gloves, Handker- 


Mention this paper. 





Ridley’s $ Fashion Mawar, 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 


JUST OUT. 


How to 
AND { 


Obtain it. 


What to ) 
Wear, } 


Full and Complete List of Our Entire 
Stock. 


MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 
LADIES’ SUITS AND DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S UNDERWEAR, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
FUR SETS, SEAL SACQUES, FUR-LINED 
GARMENTS. 

DRESS SILKS, BROCADED and PLAIN VELVETS, 
SATINS, RIBBONS, &c. 


IN FACT, EVERYTHING 
NEEDED FOR THE HOUSETIIOLD OR 


TOILET, WITH PHRICHS oF 
EACH ARTIC Lu GIVaN. 


HOLID: A Y GOODS, 
TOYS, DOLLS, &e. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY TO 
SELECT FROM. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED 


TO. 


Parties Living at a Distance e will find 
this Publication to be a Great Aid. 





Single Copy, 15c.; Subscription, 50c. 


per Annum. 


EUW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311!¢ Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen: St. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Outfits of superior quality and finish for 
Infants. Complete Wardrobes, containing 
38 pieces, $60 00. Single articles equal- 


" BABIES’ 


TOILET BASKETS, from $4 75 upward. 
French Embroidered and Tucked Caps in 
four sizes, with single and quilted linings 
to suit, if required. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO, 


ealioie and 10th at. ; ee 

DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 

PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 
Sent ip ce 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


The most reliable House for Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids. ARRASENKE, Crewel, &c. 


asad 3c, for Semples and Price-List. <@@ 


ELI. WATCHES, 











Gold. aw ane see, $6 to $1 





SCROLL SAW DESIG NS. 


Send for New Catalogue. L. H. Russe.ts, Stratford, Ct. 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit —s $4 outfit free. 
. G. Riprour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


ra. Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


50 New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ "ts Samples, 10¢. Conn. n. Card C 0. » Northford, Cc Ct. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY, One 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MaGazine.... 
Harreer’s Weexiy..... 
Harper's Bazan........ 
Harper’s Magazine..... , - 

Harper’s Weekty....... jo e Year ......-.... 7 00 


Harper's Magazine.....} > 
Harper's Bazar.... ée§ One Year........... 7 


Harper's WEFKLY....... 
Harprn’s Bazar......... 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankur Square, New Yor, 


) 
f One Year......... $10 00 





' One Year....... --- 700 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Tue Ducks we Kitt to Dress. 


FACETLE. 

A Bostrox boy, whose family were at Newport for 
the summer, as usual, wrote to his youthful chum at 
Mount Desert about the fox-hunt: “ It’s a regler fraud. 
They stick a tame fox into a bag, an’ let him run out, 
and all run after him on horse’ There ain't any 
real hunt about it, It’s twice as much fun chasing 
cats over the back fence up to our house. They try to 

et away, an’ a feller’s got to look out or he'll break a 
eg, or get licked by the muckers if he runs into Charles 
Street, an’ there's fun in it, but this is N.G. I should 
think them big fellers would be tired of it.” 
—_—_~o——— 

The baker's business should be profitable: a good 
part of his stock is rising while he sleeps. 

> —__—— 

Hx (pulling up short), “ I say, isn’t that Jack Sparks 
and Nelly Swecting coming round by the road there ?” 

Sux (unsuspiciously). “I think it is, dear.” 

He. “Then suppose we take the lane, eh? It’s a bit 
further, but” (magnanimously) “‘ Spoons’ don’t care 
to be interrupted, you know.” 

Sux (innocently), “ Don’t they, dear ?” 








SEASONABLE POULTRY. 


THE DISTANT FUTURE. 
Puayrut Larrix Wire (just married, to husband 


thing holding cloak). “* And now, you clumsy dear, do 
let me show you how = ought to hold it. ollect, 
you'll have to do so all your life.” 


(For hg Sirat time since the ceremony he thought 
a lot. 

“THERE IS A USE FOR EVERYTHING.” 
Saarr Carey. “ And so you are very poor, marm ?” 
res Panty. “ Ah! I'd be glad of a copper from 

aD iy.” 

C. “I've got a bad quarter—will you have it?” 

A. P. “A bad quarter ain’t no use. 
8. C. “Oh, ain’t it! That shows you don’t go to 
church, and never puts money in the plate.” 


_—_—— 
“A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS.” 
Frmst Gentieman. “Oh, I’m all right now; I've 
cleared off all my debts.” 
Sroonp GrentLEeMan,. “ How did you manage that ?” 
Finst Gentirman. ‘Easiest thing in the world: 
borrowed a hundred, and paid off everything.” 





When in passing a country 
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Tue Ducks we Dress to KILL. 


villa the only thing out 


of order is the front gate, it is evident that there is a 
marriageable daughter in-the house. 


etal ile to 
CONFUSED ASSOCIATIONS. 
* And where did these Beelee Ore Tommy ?” 


“They lived in groves of 


oak. 


“ And in what particular ceremony were they en- 


gaged once a year?” 


ue me see—oh! in kissing under the mistle- 
a ooo 


DIPLOMACY. 


Nurse (to professional 


think ?’ sez he. ‘ Doctor,’ 


— 
sez, ‘I'm quite of your opinion,’ I sez 


Sriend making a call). “*Well, 
nuss,’ sez he, igh and ‘orty like, he 


‘wot do you 
ifferenshial, I 
* And I'm of 


I sez, 


the same way of thinking, nuss,’sez he. And so we 


settles it.” 


Proresstonat F'srenv (much interested). “Lor! And 
wot wos his opinion, now ?” 


Nourse. “ Bless yer ’art, 
he never hadn't given none, 


my dear creetur, in course 
” 


An individual who had been arrested for vagabond- 
age was asked by the magistrate how he passed his 
nights. ‘Pretty well, I thank you,” was the reply: 
“except for a nightmare now and then, I sleep well.” 

——————- 

All youths are not fitted for a college education. It 
is not best to make a one-story brain try to carry a 
three-story education. 

—_—_—_=————- 
PATIENCE V. PATIENTS. 
Like Patience on a monument he sits, 
The young M.D., expectant, day by day. 
‘Tis right he should do so, observe the wits, 
patients ’neath a monument will lay. 
— or 
Scene: Hotel in Cologne. 

Finerty Enouisu Party, ‘ There seems to be quite 
a commotion in the hotel, Kellner.” 

Keutner. “Ja wohl! De Drain has chust gom in, 
kvite full.” 

.  UFidgety party, who is not yet accustomed to the Ger- 
man way of pronouncing English, is aghast. 
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*“We's Gorn’ TO Try IT.” 









































“Go ty, I's Gor rt, suva!” 





“No YE AIN'T, NEIDER. 


Is He, Mammy?” 


BREAKING THE WISH-BONE, 














*You'm crazy, CHILLUM; DAT’s DE Bress-Bong, NoT DE W1sx-Bone.” 





